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- the present century all social institutions are put under 
examination; they are required to justify themselves at 
the bar of public opinion. There can be no doubt that, as in 
the case of the last war, the present conflict will hasten the 
process and sharpen the criticism. So far the universities 
have escaped close inspection; the public still maintains a 
semi-reverential attitude towards seats of learning. Never- 
theless, questions will presently be asked about them, and 
they also will be required to show that they deserve the 
confidence placed in them. It is open to doubt whether the 
universities are prepared to meet these inquiries and are 
therefore able to satisfy public curiosity. This doubt is 
prompted by the fact that there is little evidence of the 
wholesome practice of self-examination by universities; they 
wear an air of complacency, and while busy enough, perhaps 
because they are so busy, they are content to assume that 
there is little amiss with the direction of their activities. 
They have been little stimulated into self-criticism of late 
years; inquiries into university practices by expert bodies 
have been less frequent than formerly. Since 1850 twelve 
Royal Commissions have considered the problems of univ- 
ersities in the British Isles, but of these twelve nine sat before 
1900, while the three which sat in the present century were 
’ The Finlay Lecture delivered in University College, Dublin, May 24, 194°- 
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more concerned with constitutional than educational prob- 
lems; two of them, indeed, wrestled with the intractable 
question of the organization of London University. Again, 
it is remarkable that no comprehensive history and appraise- 
ment of the huge expansion of universities in the British 
Isles since 1800 has been attempted. In Scotland, alone 
among the constituent parts of the British Isles, there has 
been no expansion, since Scotland already had in 1800 four 
universities—a provision on the generous continental scale. 
In Ireland there are now three universities instead of one; in 
Wales, where there was none, there is now a university with 
four geographically separate colleges; and in England, where 
there were two, there are now eleven with three university 
colleges in addition. It is surely some evidence of a lack of 
interest on the part of universities in their functions that out 
of the many historians, working or trained in universities, not 
one has given himself over to consider the nature and mean- 
ing of this unparalleled growth as a whole. 

When the historian, whose advent we await, examines 
recent changes in universities, he will single out as among the 
most remarkable the increasing proportion of students who 
are preparing themselves for a career in some clearly defined 
profession. He will note that the proportion of all students 
who study to become doctors, lawyers, engineers, chemists, 
dentists, veterinary surgeons and so on is now very large. 
It is pertinent to remark that, if our historian were to look 
for an account of the rise and growth of professions in modern 
times, he would search in vain. The history of the professions 
in recent times, equally with that cf universities, has been 
neglected; this lack of interest in the professions, on the 
part of social students and of the public at large, is perhaps 
to be included among the reasons which have so far kept the 
universities outside the focus of public attention. 

However that may be, our historian would be faced by 4 
paradox. Here are the universities where students so largely 
follow vocational courses. At the same time the universities 
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encourage, or at least countenance, the view that they exist 
to provide a general or liberal education, which is to be dis- 
tinguished from and preferred to a special or vocational educa- 
tion. No claim is made that the professional courses given in 
universities are other than vocational; therefore to the extent 
to which professional courses are given, universities are not 
achieving their professed aims. The facts of the situation 
are sometimes frankly acknowledged and deplored; more 
often they are glossed over. When public curiosity is aroused 
concerning the universities, it will certainly appear that, 
judging them in the light of their own ideals, they are not 
fulfilling their functions. If the universities meet the charge 
by saying that the times are too hard for them and that they 
are compelled to tolerate what they do not approve, they will 
be making a somewhat humiliating confession of impotence. 
Moreover, the curious public would surely comment un- 
favourably upon the absence of evidence that the universities 
had used any vigour in the attempt to liberate themselves 
from the forces which constrain them. 

The epithet “ conventional ” may be applied to this view of 
the function of the universities because it originates, not in 
any recent or contemporary discussion, but in that great 
debate on the purpose of a university which was carried on 
round the middle decades oflast century. It has been handed 
down through two generations; it is thus traditional and, 
since it is received without much examination, it may be 
called conventional. The debate began with the attack of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers upon Oxford which was met by a 
memorable reply from Copleston, Provost of Oriel. It was 
continued by Cardinal Newman, who devoted to the question 
of professional education the seventh of his nine famous 
discourses delivered in this city of Dublin, by Mark Pattison, 
Matthew Arnold, John Stuart Mill, and many others. Since 
famous men—between whom, as for instance between 
Newman and Mill, there was little or no agreement on any- 
thing else—were found to hold similar views about the aims 
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of a university, it is little wonder that the debate made a pro- 
found impression and that it long seemed almost impious to 
dissent from its conclusions. It is unnecessary to say that 
among the contributions to the debate are classics of English 
literature which contain much that is for permanent instruc- 
tion and delight. I am concerned here only with the im- 
pression left upon the public by certain passages which can be 
paralleled in all their writings, of which I will quote two. 
** The conflict of claim,” said Mark Pattison, “ is between the 
special and the general. Every man has either to earn his 
bread, or at least to fulfil his function in life, through or in a 
profession or calling, and for this purpose he requires the 
special knowledge and accomplishment proper to that calling. 
Every man is also a member of civil society, a participant in a 
common humanity, is a soul or mind capable of a develop- 
ment or perfection of its own, and for this purpose he may be 
the subject of a general or humane training and accomplish- 
ment.” + In his famous rectorial address at St. Andrews 
which he delivered in 1867, that is a year before Pattison 
published the work from which I have just quoted, John 
Stuart Mill used the following words: “‘ The proper function 
of a university in national education is tolerably well under- 
stood. At least there is a tolerably general agreement about 
what a university is not. It is not a place of professional 
education.” ? 

From such passages it is believed that the authority of 
famous names can be brought to sustain the view that there 
is one sort of education which gives general culture and 
another which gives special knowledge, that the two modes of 
acquisition are quite separate, that general culture has noe 
direct practical use, that vocational education has no cultural 
value, and that universities should not provide vocational 
courses. To this may be added the belief that general culture 
1s acquired exclusively through a literary education. How 


Mark Pattison: Suggestions on Academical Organisation, 1868, p. 258. 
J. S. Mill: Inaugural Address, 1868, p. 5. 
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far these views can be justly ascribed to those I have men- 
tioned will be a matter for later discussion. These beliefs, 
however, and in particular the view that there is an antithesis 
between a liberal and a vocational education, have worked 
and still perpetuate great mischief in modern society. 

All civilized societies depend upon certain techniques. 
Those who practise these techniques may merely minister to 
the support of a privileged section of the community, to which 
alone cultural life is open. Such societies have existed; they 
are slave states and meet with no approval. In all societies, 
that we judge to be satisfactory, those practising the indis- 
pensable techniques are incorporated within the culture itself. 
It is not just that they are permitted to participate in and 
enjoy the culture; they are the main structural elements 
from which the culture derives its strength. We judge the 
civilization of the Middle Ages to have been satisfactory, 
despite the lack of material elements now thought so desirable, 
because it was integrated in this manner. 

Since the civilization of the Middle Ages was satisfying in 
the sense that those who practised specialized vocations were 
important elements in the maintenance and development of 
the culture of the time, it is not surprising that the main 
function of the medieval university was to train entrants to 
the higher vocations, that is to say, to the professions. It 
was as schools of professional training that the medieval 
universities came into existence; it was their undisputed task 
to train for the professions of divinity, law and physic. Since 
the great officers of state were clerics, the profession of 
divinity included what we now call public service. It is 
instructive to follow the course of events which led to the 
adoption by the universities of a very different conception 
of their duties. 

It was the strong practical bent of the medieval universities 
which made them, at first, unreceptive to the literary renais- 
sance and later to the birth or re-birth of science. The 


immediate usefulness of these new developments was not 
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obvious. This was especially the case with science, which 
until the eighteenth century seemed in the nature of a pastime 
without any bearing upon the affairs of daily life. Neither 
Copernicus, nor Kepler, nor Tycho Brahe, nor Vieta, held a 
university chair. This unresponsiveness of the universities 
led to criticism by Petrarch as early as the fourteenth century; 
in the early sixteenth century we find Bacon saying “ among 
so many great foundations of colleges in Europe I find it 
strange that they are dedicated to professions and none left 
for the arts and sciences at large.””! Nevertheless, the apathy 
of the universities, at least in regard to the literary renaissance, 
is often exaggerated; Boccaccio held a chair in the university 
of Florence for the study of the works of Dante. ‘The im- 
portant fact, however, is not that the universities, in any case 
outside Italy, did not figure as pioneers of humanism, but 
that they came ultimately to lay such stress upon literary 
and classical studies. When the enthusiasm for such studies, 
which began outside and was inspired by visions of new 
worlds of learning, presently took hold of the universities, 
it had the effect of raising the faculty of arts, formerly sub- 
ordinate to the professional faculties, to a position of pre- 
eminence. The professional faculties stagnated; their learn- 
ing and their methods began to seem out ofdate. Their aim, 
that of training professional men, gave way to the new ideal 
of the faculty of arts, and the universities came to regard it 
as their function to produce scholars, learned in the literary 
field, whose equipment had no necessary bearing upon any 
sphere of practical life. 

It is misleading to generalize about the universities of 
Europe at any period; from the eighteenth century generaliza- 
tion becomes impossible. While in continental universities 
the practice of training for the professions survived, though 
in a much changed form, professional education ceased to be 
an important activity of the universities of the British Isles 
in the course of the seventeenth century. The universities of 

"F. Bacon: Advancement of Learning—Works, ed. Spedding, vol. III, p. 323: 
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Oxford and Cambridge had left training in the Common Law 
to the professional corporations of lawyers, and when the 
Canon Law and the Civil Law ceased to form the basis of a 
professional legal career, these universities lost direct contact 
with the legal profession. Oxford and Cambridge continued 
to license physicians; the physicians, however, were very 
few in number and their qualifications were more social than 
scientific. Moreover, in 1703 the apothecaries established 
their right to prescribe, and came to provide medical services 
for all but a small fraction of the nation. The apothecaries 
who evolved into the general practitioners, had virtually no 
contact with the universities until after the Medical Act of 
1858. Therefore, when Mill spoke in 1867, serious profess- 
ional training in the superior faculties of medieval times had 
been in abeyance for at least two centuries, and such training 
as had grown up for the post-medieval professions such as 
engineering, chemistry, architecture and accountancy was 
provided entirely outside universities and chiefly by a system 
of apprenticeship. 

As the universities of these islands lost touch with the 
professions, they fell into a slumber which lasted throughout 
the eighteenth century. When they awoke at length, they 
set themselves to build upon what alone remained to them 
—the tradition of post-renaissance literary education. They 
constructed a scheme of education, best exemplified in the 
Oxford “ Greats” school, the merits of which no one can 
question. Professor Whitehead, whose authority can be 
quoted in support of much that I have to say and especially 
for the view that there is no antithesis between a liberal and 
a vocational education, is thinking of this form of education 
when he writes as follows: “‘ The ideal product . . . is the 
man who is acquainted with the best that has been written. 
He will have acquired the chief languages, he will have 
considered the histories of the rise and fall of nations, the 
poetic expression of human feeling and have read the great 
dramas and novels. He will also be well grounded in the 
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chief philosophies, and have attentively read those philosophic 
authors who are distinguished for lucidity of style.” The 
purpose of this training was not, however, merely to impart 
culture. Let us recall certain facts about the state of society 
in the earlier part of the last century. University students 
were few in number and were mostly drawn from the wealthy 
and privileged classes. They were destined to exercise 
power in a semi-aristocratic society as politicians, office 
holders or county magnates. The affairs with which they 
would have to deal hardly required at any point the special- 
ized knowledge of the modern professional man. On the 
other hand, the careers to which they were called involved 
the exercise of command, the general unspecialized command 
wielded by aristocratic leaders in public affairs. It was for 
the exercise of this function that this scheme of literary 
education so admirably prepared them. This education 
was not for the contemplative life; it was not a preparation 
for the subsequent acquisition of some vocational equipment. 
It was an education for a form of active life, and it was 
complete in itself. As such it was sometimes explicitly com- 
mended. More often the fact that this education was in a 
very real sense vocational was left implicit in that debate of 
which I have spoken. Those who seek to shoulder upon the 
famous men who took part in this debate the mischievous 
view that a general or cultural education can have little if 
any practical usefulness have no warrant for so doing. 

In this great achievement our universities transcended the 
distinction between the liberal and the vocational in the 
training for a particular career, and as time went on, they 
showed ability to make adaptations to changing circum- 
stances. With the rise of the civil service and the emergence 
of an expertise in government, the balance of this training 
was shifted, and under the guidance of Jowett, T. H. Green 
and others, it became less linguistic and more concerned with 
the lessons which could be drawn from classical history and 

"A. N. Whitehead: The Aims of Education, 1932, p. 71. 
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applied to modern problems.! The training, in fact, was 
made rather more definitely professional as public service 
became less amateurish. The universities, however, made 
no attempt to fuse the cultural and the vocational in their 
courses of training for any profession other than public 
service. Training for other professions, including both the 
old professions such as medicine and the new professions 
such as engineering, was allowed to remain purely vocational 
—that is to say, to aim at no more than professional com- 
petence. On the other hand, towards the end of last century, 
the universities set up courses in history and literature which 
were purely cultural and had no relevance to any vocation. 

The explanation of the attitude and policy of the univer- 
sities must be sought in the fact that the inference which they 
drew from their undisputed success in the Oxford Greats 
type of education was not that they had achieved in modern 
times the long-forgotten aim of the medieval universities and 
had fused—for one vocation, in any case—the cultural with 
the vocational. They did not draw this conclusion because 
their achievement was rather by accident than by design; 
moreover, it was not generally appreciated in the universities 
that the accident had happened. They concluded that the 
literary method was the predominant, if not the only neces- 
sary, method in a liberal education. Since that method was 
apparently of little service in training for the new professions 
and since the universities had not consciously re-adopted 
vocational training as an aim, they introduced new courses 
of literary training which had no vocational relevance and 
were purely cultural, while they regarded nearly all pro- 
fessional training as inevitably devoid of any cultural aspect. 

Nevertheless, opportunities for purely professional training 
were rapidly multiplied. Medical education took new roots 
in the universities, while courses in engineering, chemistry, 
dentistry, veterinary science and forestry were introduced. 
An inspection of the new professional courses reveals that 

1 See F. Clarke: Education and Social Change, 194°, P- 24- 
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they are, almost without exception, founded upon the study 
of a natural science. Courses in preparation for the profes- 
sions based on a social science hardly ever figure in the 
curriculum of a university. In England, for example, the 
universities still provide no training for the great profession 
of accountancy, the members of which are coming to play 
an increasingly large part in contemporary life; education 
for that profession is provided by the professional associations. 
If the universities had actively sought to make provision for 
professional education, they would have attempted to insti- 
tute courses of training for entrants to all the higher profes- 
sions as the latter emerged. The reason why provision was 
made for training in professions founded on the natural 
sciences, and for them only, was that some facilities for the 
pure study of natural science had been set up in universities 
as long ago as the eighteenth century. When the need arose 
to study natural science for practical ends, it was almost 
inevitable that these facilities should be used and expanded 
since the costly nature of the requisite buildings and 
appliances made it impossible to begin to provide them 
elsewhere. In a word, training for the natural science pro- 
fessions inserted itself in universities. Training for the 
social science professions did not seek a home in universities 
because it did not need expensive buildings and appliances, 
and it was not summoned to come by the universities 
themselves. 

Whether or not this is the true explanation of the policy 
of the universities, the result of their policy is clear. On the 
one hand, they provide literary and linguistic courses with 
no vocational reference. There is widespread disappoint- 
ment with the results. Because the student who follows 
such a course can seldom relate what he studies to the world 
around him or to the future which confronts him, his educa- 
tion does not provide him with an understanding of the 
problems, personal and social, which he meets. He merely 
acquires an outward vesture of culture which he may shed 
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for good after examination day. On the other hand, the 
universities provide courses of professional training which, 
however, are limited to enabling men to perform certain acts 
—to become, in other words, competent practitioners. It is 
not only that there is no liberal element in such vocational 
education; it is also that the resulting competence is limited. 
There is nothing in such a training which prepares a man to 
play his part in bearing the social responsibilities which fall 
to those who practise a highly developed skill in a complex 
community. If it did, there would be a general or liberal 
element in the training, and a first step would have been 
taken to fuse the special with the general. 

I have been speaking of events in the history of universities 
and have laid stress upon the emergence of the pursuit of 
post-renaissance literary culture as an end in itself and of 
the consequential change in attitude to professional training. 
It is now appropriate to turn to consider for a moment the 
outline of events so far as they concern the education of the 
people at large since the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages 
the popular culture was, in Professor Clarke’s words, that 
“ of the fairies, the legends, the folksongs and dances, the 
seasonal customs, the nature lore and the proverbial wisdom 
ofrural England.” + This culture “ survived Puritanism and 
it survived the sophistication of the eighteenth century and 
the Whig Oligarchy.” * When the people were uprooted 
and herded into towns and factories, the traditional voca- 
tions, for which there was no longer a place, were abandoned, 
and with them went the culture which was inextricably 
woven into the mode of life occasioned by those occupations. 
There followed in the nineteenth century a deliberate attempt 
to provide a new education for the people thus deprived of 
their cultural heritage and their ancestral crafts. It was an 
education wholly for usefulness that they were given, and 
useful, be it noted, to the possessing and organizing classes 
—useful in the same general way as professional education 

‘ F. Clarke: op. cit., p. 28. * Ibid., p. 29. 
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is useful, though on an infinitely simpler level. The mass of 
the people were so educated as to enable them to play their 
part in sustaining a civilization based on mechanical power, 
but sustaining it from without. A slave state, or at least a 
system of indentured labour, was in the making. Post- 
renaissance literary culture was never the possession of more 
than a fragment of the population; though, as time went on, 
provision was made whereby a small proportion of children 
of the poorer class passed into secondary schools where they 
were brought into contact with the rudiments of literary 
culture. 

These facts may be held to afford some explanation of a 
remarkable feature of the nineteenth century. The immense 
transformation wrought by the mechanical revolution, the 
coming of the railways, the omnipresence of machinery, and 
the annihilation of distance afforded no inspiration for 
imaginative literature. The prophecy of Wordsworth was 
not fulfilled. ‘If the labours of the men of science,” he 
wrote, “‘ should ever create any material revolution, direct 
or indirect, in our condition and in the impressions which 
we habitually receive, the poet . . . will be ready to follow 
the steps of the man of science, not only in those general 
and indirect efforts, but he will be at his side, carrying 
sensation into the midst of the objects of the science itself.” ' 
This did not come about because the training for the carrying 
on of the new arts, whether prolonged and detailed as for 
professional men, or short and simple as for the mass of 
workers, was shaped by considerations of vocational com- 
petence and by that only. There was nothing in their 
vocational training to excite intellectual interest or to 
stimulate esthetic sensibility. So far as general education 
was available for them, it took the form of a literary educa- 
ion properly suited only for the leisured occupation of the 
renter, and as such did not meet, and still less coalesce with, 
their experience of working life. One curious result of this 

* Quoted by E. L. Woodward in The Age of Reform, p. 526, note. 
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mav be noticed in the works of Victorian novelists. Since 
men of that time, when engaged in vocational practice, were 
merely following money-making routines, they were unin- 
teresting as subjects of study in that connexion. In con- 
sequence, they are studied almost always in out-of-office 
hours, and if they are stated to have a vocation, the fact is 
mentioned merely to indicate the source of their incomes. 
A recent critic, writing of Dickens, says: “‘ With the doubtful 
exception of David Copperfield, one cannot point to a single 
one of his central characters who is primarily interested in 
his job.” } 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the efforts of the people 
at large were directed to obtaining a larger share of the 
growing material prosperity, and indeed their material wel- 
fare increased with unparalleled speed. Nevertheless dis- 
content, centering in a sense of frustration, has been rife. 
The likelihood of social revolution has become greater and 
not less with each decade, and the situation of our civilization 
is clearly precarious. Those who point to the extremely 
loose attachment which binds most men to their work, have 
seized upon a very significant symptom. Their work is to 
them no more than access to a weekly pay-box. Since their 
work is their contribution to, and active contact with, the 
community, this means that their ties with society are weak. 
To attribute this fact to the routine nature of much work 
in a machine age is to forget that work was formerly largely 
a matter of routine. Whatever injustice may reside in the 
fact that men do not own and control the establishments in 
which they work, to find in this situation a fundamental 
cause of discontent and malaise is surely a wrong diagnosis. 
The essence of the evil resides in the fact that the work which 
takes the best part of the best years of a man’s life is neither 
a focus nor a radiating point for his intellectual interests, his 
esthetic capacities, his civic duties and his social responsibili- 
ties. That is so because, in so far as cultural education 

1G. Orwell: Inside the Whale, 1939, Pp. 61- 
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comes into the picture at all for the mass of the population, 
we fail to make general training arise out of special training, 
that is to say, to transcend the distinction between liberal 
and vocational in our educational system. 

Recently in England some well-intentioned people, dis- 
mayed by the ignorance of the average man about public 
affairs and by his indifference to them, have founded an 
Association for Education in Citizenship. How, they ask, 
can democracy work, when the voters, to whom decision is 
referred, seldom know the facts and show little concern about 
the issues? The remedies proposed mostly take the form 
of lectures on central and local government and so forth. 
That is to say, it is proposed to give some general education 
in these matters unrelated to the places which the members 
of the audience occupy in society. To proceed on these lines 
is to make failure certain. All men have personal experience, 
limited though it may be, of political, economic, and social 
problems from one angle, that of the vocation they follow. 
This is the foundation on which to build. To evoke interest 
and a sense of responsibility concerning these problems in 
the large, it is essential to begin at the point where each 
man meets some one aspect of them. ‘‘ When the modern 
citizen,” writes Sir Alfred Zimmern, “ realises . . . that the 
community relies on him as an element in a worthy public 
opinion on the issues of his speciality or occupation, 
democracy will be on a far firmer basis than that made for 
it by the eighteenth and nineteenth century theorists.” * 

The transcendence of the cultural-vocational distinction 
is therefore a problem for education as a whole and not 
merely for universities. It is, however, with the problem as 
it presents itself to universities that I am concerned here. 
If it is admitted and frankly acknowledged that university 
courses should have relevance to careers, the teacher starts 
from a favourable position. The interest of the pupil is easily 
engaged if he is studying something special. There is always 

* A. Zimmern: Prospects of Democracy, 1929, p. 363. 
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delight in the prospect of doing something well. Young 
people want to gain independence, and it is only proper 
that they should be encouraged to satisfy this instinct by 
following a course which will qualify for a career. 

Training for a modern career must be in large degree 
scientific, because the careers of modern times are based upon 
sciences in the sense that their techniques are derived from 
one or more of the natural or social sciences. Thus agricul- 
ture is based on biology and soil physics, medicine on 
physiology, pathology and bio-chemistry, forestry on botany, 
and public and business administration upon political 
science and economics. The professions are those vocations 
which require a prolonged and comprehensive study of the 
science or sciences involved. Medicine is a profession; 
nursing is ancillary to medicine and dependent upon the 
same sciences, but since training for nursing does not 
demand an intimate study of them, it is not properly given 
in universities. It is a very important fact that the skill 
practised in almost every walk of life is now related to a 
given science or sciences. It means that the educational 
problem is similar for all walks in life. It means also that 
there is hope that, if the problem is solved, once again all 
elements in society will enjoy a common culture. 

No one doubts that scientific training has value as a 
pedagogic method. It was a defect of the literary scheme 
of education that it omitted any study of science, though 
the mode of treating grammatical problems may have given 
some compensating acquaintance with scientific method. 
More than that: those who neglect to obtain some first-hand 
acquaintance with a part of the phenomenal world do so at 
their peril. The phenomenal world has an ontology of its 
own; it is the self-revelation of the creative spirit in its own 
works, and no education can be other than partial which 
does not include the study, pursued with care and reverence, 
of some field of natural science. 

Scientific education involves technical education. Tech- 
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nical education is sometimes used, in a derogatory sense, to 
mean the acquisition of “‘ mechanical mental aptitudes and 
formulated statements of useful truths.” + Admittedly this 
is merely the acquisition of a useful bag of tricks. The 
proper meaning of technical education is the acquisition of 
manual skill as a means of making those first-hand observa- 
tions upon which any science is based. Its value is that it 
gives scope to the “ deep natural instinct to translate thought 
into manual skill and manual activity into thought.”? It 
was again a defect of post-renaissance literary education that 
it provided no outlet for this instinct. Those who designed 
this education forgot that their pupils had bodies. “ Nature,” 
says Whitehead, “ can be kept at bay by no pitchfork; so in 
English education, being expelled from the classroom, she 
returned with a cap and bells in the form of an all-conquering 
athleticism.” * 

It is said, however, that an education by scientific and 
technical methods suffers from great limitations. It is 
charged against an education by these methods that it is 
narrow or special. But any education, however liberal, 
must consist in “ special subjects specially studied; and on 
the other hand, one of the ways of encouraging general 
mental activity is to foster a special devotion.” * The ques 
tion is how far mental activity thus aroused will reach out. 
Activity stimulated by scientific study leads easily to philo- 
sophic speculation. It is still often thought that the contrary 
is the case because, when science was attempting aggressively 
to establish its place some half-century or more ago, the 
leaders of scientific thought showed themselves almost 
brutally obtuse to the refinements of metaphysical inquiry. 
This was an attitude adopted by them, perhaps forced upon 
them, in the struggle to overcome the opposition of those 
who used their established position in foolish and unworthy 
ways. In recent times it is men of science, belonging to oF 


influenced by the Cambridge school, who have made some of 


* A. N. Whitehead: Joc. cit., p. 46. *Ibid., p.80.  * Ibid., p. 78. —* Ibid., p- 18. 
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the most significant contributions to philosophy. There is a 
direct path to metaphysics from science; the same is not 
true of literature. 

It is also said that scientific education is limited in the 
sense that it does not lead students to acquaint themselves 
with and to reflect upon the achievements and failures of 
men in society. This is true for the shape which this educa- 
tion often takes. Science may be taught as a system of 
ordered truths capable of experimental verification. But no 
one studying a science in this manner can achieve a mastery 
ofit. Todo so the student must understand that he is taking 
up a struggle to enlarge, clarify and refine thought in his 
field and that, unless he follows the successive achievements 
of the pioneers and earlier leaders, he cannot hope to con- 
tribute significantly in his turn. The history of scientific 
thought is a window opening on to a wide aspect of human 
activity. Who were these men who went before, what 
inspired or inhibited them, what material or social factors 
helped or impeded them ? In striving to the mastery of any 
science, an awareness of and an interest in these questions is 
inevitably aroused. 

The end of a training for a vocation, however, is not the 
mastery of a science. It is the equipping of men, by the 
study of a science up to a certain point, to take their place 
in society on the basis of the special service which they can 
render. The liberal aspect of the training comes by pro- 
moting the imaginative consideration, first of the general 
principles underlying the vocational technique and secondly 
of the social implications of vocational practice. Thus any 
vocational practice has direct and obvious impact upon the 
community: medicine on health, architecture on housing 
and town planning, engineering on means of communication. 
Each practice involves special duties and responsibilities 
which can only be properly discharged with some knowledge 
of the social structure and the legal framework within which 
the practitioner works. Moreover, every profession is in 
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process of change and adjustment which can only be under. 
stood and guided if there is some acquaintance with the 
achievements and errors of the profession in the past. From 
the point of view of the community professional efficiency 
demands more than competence to perform certain acts; it 
requires ability to act in the context of a particular social 
and legal structure with a sense of responsibility based on 
moral concepts and informed by a grasp of the working of 
social forces. To acquire this ability a man should take his 
vocational status as his starting-point. In the practice of his 
vocation a man has a sense of mastery; his vocation lends him 
dignity and gives him confidence. It is here that his experi- 
ences are both first-hand and comprehensible. From this 
vantage-point he can best acquire directly the liberal or 
general aspects of education. ‘‘ What we should aim at 
producing,” says Whitehead, “is men who possess both 
culture and expert knowledge in some direction. Their 
expert knowledge will give them the ground to start from, 
and their culture will lead them as deep as philosophy and 
as high as art.” ! In that discourse to which I have referred 
Newman quotes with strong approval the following sentence 
from Davison: “ One of the best companions is a man who, 
to the accuracy and research of a profession, has joined a 
free and excursive acquaintance with various learning and 
caught from it the spirit of general observation.” 

Regarding the methods by which this aim might be 
obtained, I will make only three observations. The first is 
that there are very strong reasons for holding that the 
linguistic and literary methods in education should precede 
the scientific. Science should not be taken up early, and 
linguistic studies should be pursued until one ancient and 
one modern foreign language have been acquired. Also the 
pupil should acquire a familiarity with the framework of 
human history into which he can later set events and thus 

* A. N. Whitehead: Op. cit., p. 1. 
*J. H. Newman: The Idea of a University, 1931, p. 172. 
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see them in perspective. Without an adequate training of 
this nature before arriving at a university, the average pupil 
will be at a loss to advance far outside his specialist university 
studies. The second observation has reference to university 
organization. University authorities might ponder the 
advice of Mark Pattison: ‘ In drawing up a curriculum for 
a university or fixing the subjects to be studied, we must not 
be guided by the philosophical chart of human knowledge, 
absolutely viewed, but by the bearings of knowledge upon 
life. The old division into three faculties of divinity, law 
and physic was a rude classification adapted to a simple 
state of society. It was true in principle. Our more com- 
plicated social system demands many more subdivisions of 
the university courses corresponding to the main lines of 
practical life. . . . There is no reason why every class of 
vocation in which intelligence and refinement are applicable, 
and in which a career of prosperity is opened to the practi- 
tioner, should not have a corresponding ‘ Faculty ’ arranged 
for it in the university.” + Thirdly, I do not suggest that 
numerous matters now outside should be brought within 
the formal framework of each scheme of professional training 
with the object, as it is sometimes put, of broadening outlook. 
This would achieve little or nothing; it is subject to the 
criticism that it is useless to try to add culture in order to 
correct specialism. Moreover, it is futile because it is the 
beginning of an attempt to cover the macrocosm. The 
training should not be extended; it should rather be made 
microcosmic. We should seek to create an imaginative 
awareness of the implications of the professional technique 
and the professional practice. 

The culture which united society in the Middle Ages 
perished two centuries ago or more and cannot be revived. 
The post-renaissance literary culture never spread beyond a 
narrow circle; for it could only be absorbed by a class born 
to positions of leisure and privilege. Nothing has as yet 


1 Mark Pattison: op. cit., p. 267. 
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arisen, as Wordsworth anticipated, to replace what has 
passed away, and the reason is that we have not attempted 
to infuse, with general or liberal elements, that special 
training which is indispensable in a society dependent upon 
modern techniques. Consequently, the condition of the 
mass of the people, however materially advanced, approxi- 
mates to that of slaves in the sense that they support a 
civilization by the practice of useful arts but are not elements 
in a culture emanating from it. The responsibility of the 
universities, as the keystone of the educational structure, is 
heavy. Something, however, inhibits them from pointing 
to a better way. It is surely because they cling to the belief 
in the literary method as the supreme and only true method 
in a cultural education, and therefore regard most profes- 
sional training as being of necessity little more than utilita- 
rian, and because they do not take as their aim the tran- 
scendence of the distinction between the liberal and the 
vocational. It is urgent that they should wholeheartedly 
acknowledge professional training as their proper aim, and 
should bend all their efforts to imbue the special with the 
general in the hope that their example will be followed 
throughout the educational system. It does imply the 
dethronement of the post-renaissance literary culture, as we 
know it, in the faith that a new culture will emerge, the 
elements of which even now perhaps we can faintly discern. 
Courage and faith are required, but without some exercise 
of these virtues the social troubles which increasingly threaten 
may well sweep away most existing institutions and among 
them universities. 

In my experience students are awakening to the import 
ance of these issues. They say, in effect, we know that we 
must acquire something from our university course which 
will enable us to gain a living. But they are restless; quite 
rightly they want to understand better and, especially in 
these days, to understand the insistent problems of social 
life. Unless the universities so transform their courses of 
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vocational training as to make them doors opening directly 
to problems of life and of society, and their literary courses 
so as to give them vocational reference, there is some danger 
that the dissatisfaction of students with what they receive 
will lead to the adoption of the wrong remedy and bring 
about a futile broadening of vocational courses. Such a 
development would diminish vocational efficiency without 
any compensating advantage. The student would be per- 
mitted or encouraged to survey superficially great fields of 
knowledge and to exercise an untrained judgment on 
immense issues. The true remedy is surely to stimulate 
the extension of his interest, aroused in a special field, 
and of his judgment, trained in that field, to the under- 
lying theoretical issues and to the surrounding social 
implications. 

I have said that the responsibility of the universities is 
heavy. Upon them indeed now rests the training of the 
élite. It is coming to be recognized that any civilization 
which is vital and progressive, depends upon small groups 
whose influence directs changes in the cultural pattern and 
determines whether they are for the better or the worse. 
These groups were once united by blood; later they were 
bound together by the possession of property; in the society 
of the future they will emerge by selection. In the selection 
and training of those who will compose these groups the 
universities must play a large part. I have used the plural 
advisedly. It is not a question of producing an élite. The 
ihealth of civilization requires, not so much a class of guardians 
n whom wisdom reposes, as intellectually and esthetically 
adventurous groups. If universities, in organizing them- 
selves in faculties and departments, are guided by the 
bearing of knowledge, new and old, upon life, they will at 
least make possible variety of mental activity in relation to 
society and its cultural activities, even if it is beyond their 
power to ensure that vitality upon which great civilizations 
are based. 
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I will end with one more quotation from Newman. “ If 


then a practical end must be assigned to a university course, 
I say it is that of training good members of society. Its 
art is the art of social life, and its end is fitness for the 
world.” } 


iJ. H. Newman: op. cit., p. 177. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN THE TREND 

AND DISTRIBUTION OF OUR SCHOOL 

POPULATION AND THEIR EFFECTS 
ON EDUCATION 


By R. S. WALSHAW 


E is common knowledge that our population is no longer 
replacing itself. Unless there is an increase in fertility, 
our population will cease to increase and in a few years’ time 
will begin to decrease. In addition to this change in 
population trend, important changes are also taking place in 
distribution. In order to take advantage of the opportunities 
for employment which in recent years have usually arisen in 
the south, people on the move have usually trekked south. 
In many areas the population is being noticeably affected by 
these migration movements, particularly when they take 
place in conjunction with large movements from the centre 
of towns to new housing estates. Up to the present, however, 
public interest has centred mainly on the economic conse- 
quences of these population changes. Many important 
aspects have so far received little attention. In this article 
we propose to consider recent population changes from the 
point of view of education. 


(i) THe CHANGE IN TREND 


In England and Wales during the latter half of last century, 
the number of children aged 5 to 14 increased at about the 
same rate as the total population; children aged 5 to 14 
constantly composed about 22 per cent. of the population. 
By the turn of the century, however, the proportion began to 
fall short of 22 per cent. and by 1931 it had steadily fallen to 
16-3 per cent. This tendency has continued to such an 
extent that although our total population is still increasing, 
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our school population is rapidly decreasing; between 1933 
and 1937 the number of children aged 5 to 14 fell from more 
than 6 millions to less than 54 millions. Before the Great 
War there were more children aged 13 than 14; there were 
more aged 12 than 13; and so on down to age 5. In 1911, 
for example, there were 740,000 children aged 5 compared 
with 680,000 aged 14. The fall in birth rate, however, has 
reversed this state of affairs. For some years now there have 
been fewer children aged 13 than 14; fewer aged 12 than 13; 
and so on down to age 5. In 1937, for example, children 
aged 14 numbered 681,000 (almost the same as in 1911), but 
those aged 5 numbered only 578,000. Thus children who 
now reach school-leaving age considerably outnumber those 
entering school at the age of 5. Consequently the school 
population has begun to fall. Between 1934 and 1937 
attendance at elementary schools fell from 5,066,000 to 
4,588,000, a drop of nearly 10 per cent. 

Estimates published by the Government Actuary in 1933 
give some indication of what the rate of decline is likely to 
be in the near future. In making these estimates it was 
assumed that the proportion of children surviving to school 
age would continue as in recent years, a small allowance 
being made for a slight fall which seemed likely to occur in 
infant mortality. It was obviously impossible to forecast 
the number of births in future years and the estimates were 
therefore worked out on the assumption that they would 
average either (a) 625,000, (b) 600,000 or (c) 575,000. On 
the basis of each of these three alternative assumptions it was 
calculated that in 1948 attendance at elementary schools 
would be either (a) 4,461,000, (6) 4,281,000, or (¢) 4,103,000. 
Comparison with the actual figures for 1934 and 1937 quoted 
above reveals that even on the most liberal of the assump- 
tions with regard to births in future years, attendance would 
continue to fall. Recent figures for births are 598,000 in 
1934, 606,000 in 1936, and 622,000 in 1938. Up to the 
present, therefore, births have varied between assumptions 
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(a) and (6). On this basis attendance would drop by between 
12 per cent. and 15 per cent. during the fourteen years 


ending 1948. 


(ii) THe CHANGE IN DISTRIBUTION 


During the seven years 1930-31 to 1937-38 the decline 
in average attendance at elementary schools in England and 
Wales was 8 per cent. In different counties the correspond- 
ing figures varied between a decline of 23 per cent. in 
Monmouthshire and an increase of 82 per cent. in Middlesex. 
All areas do not necessarily have exactly the same birth rate, 
but when differences are considerable there is no apparent 
reason why they should continue for long. Regional varia- 
tions in birth rate may slightly affect the percentage change in 
attendance in some counties. But there is little doubt that 
the extent to which the changes in attendance of different 
areas vary from the average of 8 per cent. is determined 
almost entirely by migration movements. This variation 
gives a rough idea of the rate at which the distribution of 
our elementary-school population is changing. Take Mon- 
mouthshire, for example, where attendance over the period 
of seven years fell by 23 per cent. Assuming that the trend 
in birth rate and so on was responsible for a drop of 8 per 
cent. (as in England and Wales as a whole), this leaves a loss 
of about 15 per cent. due to migration; that is, an average of a 
little over 2 per cent. each year. It is evident, therefore, that 
about one in fifty of the children attending Monmouthshire 
elementary schools leaves the county each year. In this 
way we can derive what may be called the child migration 
rate for each county. The results are given in Table I; 
counties in which the rate is small have been omitted. In 
Practice, of course, there is one movement of children in- 
wards and another outwards; our figures merely show the 
balance of one stream over the other. 

As we go down the table the loss by migration becomes 
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TABLE 1 
Counties: CHILD MIGRATION RATE! 1931 TO 1938 

Monmouth . , : . - 7 Fim. + 6 
Carm. Cumb. — 59 Bedford , ; + 141 
Dorset . ‘ 3 ; — 61 Bucks, I. of Ely, Hants. + % 
Denb. Glam., I. of Wight —- 70 Hertford ‘ . < 3 
Brecon., Durham, Pem. . — 77  #Kent + 4 
Cardigan. ; . - — 88 Essex + 37 
. Mont., Yorks. W.R. . - = 100 Surrey . + £ 
Camb., Leicester, Northumb. . — 111 Middlesex + 9 
1 E.g., — 47 for Monmouth means that one child in 47 leaves the county each year. 


+ 7 for Middlesex means that for every seven children a newcomer arrives each year. 


smaller. It is well known that in recent years many families 
have left the less-prosperous areas and have gone south. 
It is therefore not surprising to find that the depressed areas 
of South Wales and the North East Coast occupy a high 
position in the table. On the other hand, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and neighbouring counties in the south find place at the foot 
of the table. The flow of children into Middlesex has 
reached such a magnitude that for about every seven children 
already attending elementary schools in the county, a new- 
comer arrives every year. Although all the counties with 
plus signs gain by migration, it should be noted that it is 
only in the counties placed below Bedfordshire that the 
influx of children is sufficient to outbalance the country’s 
average decline of 8 per cent. and thus cause attendance to 
increase. 

In addition to the movement of children between counties 
there is a considerable redistribution within each county. 
Some indication of the rate at which this change is taking 
place is shown by the child-migration rates for county 
boroughs which are quoted in Table 2. The London County 
Council area is included in the table, but boroughs in which 
the rate is small have been omitted. Although a consider- 
able number of county boroughs are gaining children by 
migration, attendance is falling in nine out ofevery ten. The 
decline is often accelerated by migration losses. In the 
L.C.C. area, for example, it appears that one child in about 
forty moves to a school under another authority every year. 
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Although some of the children leaving county boroughs travel 
considerable distances, the majority only move farther away 
from the principal business centres of their particular district. 
Table 2 accounts only for that part of the movement which 
crosses the borough boundary. Many new housing estates 
are built inside borough boundaries and there are in con- 
sequence numerous transfers between schools under the same 
authority. These hardly concern us here, however, because 


TABLE 2 
County Boroucus: CHILD MIGRATION RATE 1931 TO 1938 
West Ham . . ‘ - - 37 Reading, Kingston on Hull + 100 
L.C.C. area . — 40 Southampton, Huddersfield + 88 
Oldham — 50 Ipswich ‘ - + 97 
Burnley — 54 Wolverhampton : ‘ - + 70 
East Ham, Smethwick, Sheffield, Coventry, ape : + 61 
South Shields — 61 vou é + 44 
Bolton . , ‘ A _ = 97 Leicester + 33 


they can only lead to serious difficulties when there is lack of 
co-ordination between say the housing committee and the 
education committee of the same local authority. 


(iii) THe Errect on Epucation 

(a) Expenditure per Child. 

eon improvements in the material conditions of school 
life are often attributed almost entirely to the increase in 
expenditure. There is evidence to show, however, that 
population changes play an important part. Between 1934 
and 1937 attendance at elementary schools in England and 
Wales fell from 5:1 millions to 4:6 millions. During the 
same period the total public expenditure per annum on 
elementary education, met from the Exchequer and rates, 
increased from £620 millions to £69-9 millions. This 
increase in total expenditure, coupled with the decline in 
numbers caused the net expenditure per child to rise rapidly 
from 2455. to 306s. per annum. It is evident, however, that 
if attendance had remained stationary, the expenditure per 


child would only have reached be: D om 2745.; that is, the 
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rise would only have been about half that which actually 
occurred. We infer, therefore, that a good deal of the 
increase in educational expenditure per child was made 
possible by the decline in attendance. 

In recent years the cost of education has gone up in all 
parts of the country. Between 1930-31 and 1937-38 the 
rise in expenditure per child in England and Wales as a 
whole was 20 per cent. Owing to migration, however, the 
percentage increase has not been the same everywhere. 
Migration means that overhead costs per child have increased 
in areas of emigration, whereas they have decreased some- 
what in areas of immigration. In most of the areas being 
vacated, noted in Tables 1 and 2, the percentage increase in 
expenditure per child considerably exceeds 20 per cent.; e.g. 
Monmouthshire 30 per cent., Cumberland 25 per cent., 
West Ham 25 per cent., L.C.C. area 31 per cent., Oldham 
31 per cent., and Burnley 37 per cent. On the other hand, 
in the receiving areas the figure fell short of 20 per cent.; 
e.g. Middlesex g per cent., Surrey 17 per cent. York —1 per 
cent., Coventry 9 per cent., and Croydon 17 per cent. 

Complex variations in local circumstances make it im- 
possible to derive figures for the cost per child for the country 
as a whole below which expenditure would be insufficient, 
and above which it would be excessive. Nevertheless the 
cost per child for the whole of England and Wales does serve 
as a general index. This index has been rising since 1933. 
What are the prospects for the future? If the total public 
outlay remains stationary, it is evident that the decline in 
attendance will cause the expenditure per child to rise 
automatically. This reveals an opportunity created by the 
present trend in school population. A steady increase I 
total expenditure together with the fall in numbers would 
soon cause the expenditure per child to rise at an unprece- 
dented rate. On the other hand, the total expenditure could 


be cut down without the expenditure per child falling below 
its present level. 
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(b) Staffing 

From 1924 to 1933 attendance at elementary schools in 
England and Wales remained fairly steady. The increase in 
the number of teachers was very slow and in ten years the 
number of children per teacher only fell by 1-2. As soon as 
attendance began to fall in 1935, however, progress speeded 
up; in the three years 1934 to 1937 the number of children 
per teacher decreased by 2-3. Thus the change in trend of 
the school population made possible more rapid progress in 
the problem of staffing. In view of the number of large 
classes, however, it is regrettable that immediately attend- 
ance began to decline the number of teachers was reduced. 
This policy has since continued and the opportunity for 
reaching a better solution of the problem of staffing is thus 
being lost. 

The improvement in staffing has varied in different parts 
of the country. This variation has been due largely to 
migration movements. On referring to Table 2 it will be 
seen that the child migration loss is highest in the top four 
areas of Table 3. On the other hand the bottom four receive 


TABLE 3 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: TEACHERS PER 1,000 PuPILs 

1931 1937 
West Ham ; 7 ; . 92°7 37°6 
L.C.C. area : - : - 34°2 38-9 
Oldham . . ‘ ; - 333 38: 
Burnley. . : ‘ - 31°4 366 
England and Wales. ; - 343 36-6 
Coventry . ° . , - gor2 32°0 
Croydon . : : . gig 33°3 
York . ‘ ‘ ; - gaa 32°5 
Leicester . , : ; . 346 36°7 


children at the highest rate. Table 3 shows that in 1931 there 
were in all the areas (except Leicester), fewer teachers per 
1,000 pupils than in England and Wales as a whole. By 
1937, however, the exodus of children had enabled West 
Ham, L.C.C., and Oldham to exceed the average and 
Burnley to equal it. But the influx of children into Coventry, 
Croydon, and York caused staffing in those areas to remain 
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less liberal than in the country as a whole. Although 
Leicester’s figure for 1937 was slightly bigger than for 
England and Wales, it is noticeable that the excess was less 
than in 1931. 

Recent migration movements have sometimes been large 
enough to raise acute problems of school accommodation. 
Houses can be built more quickly than schools. Conse- 
quently there has arisen an insufficiency of schools in new 
residential areas and a superfluity in areas which have been 
deserted. Responsible government spokesmen frequently 
argue from this that vacant teaching space does not exist 
except in areas where it cannot be made use of. It would 
appear, however, that this is not the case. In the L.C.C. 
area, for example, accommodation does permit of a re- 
duction in the size of classes; indeed, the authority recently 
proposed to reduce the maximum rolls in junior and infants 
classes. They soon found that the expenditure involved 
would not be recognized for the government grant. This 
leaves little doubt that the recent reduction in teachers is 
due mainly to economy in salaries expenditure. It may be 
assumed that when the elementary school teachers employed 
in England and Wales reached a maximum of 171,000 in 
1935, the useable teaching space was extensive enough to 
procure a full return for the expenditure on their salaries. 
Even though recent migration movements have been large, 
it is not easy to see how they could have necessitated a 
reduction of as many as 3,900 elementary school teachers 
between 1935 and 1938. 

This reduction illustrates clearly how our declining school 
population lends itself to active economy. Also it shows 
how the fall in attendance threatens teachers with unemploy- 
ment. The fall in attendance may account to some extent 
for the waiting attitude of the Government with regard to 
staffing. The measures of restriction on entry into the 
teaching profession adopted in recent years suggest that the 
Government recognize their responsibility to this particular 
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public service. Even so, it is generally acknowledged that all 
pupils are entitled to a standard of staffing sufficiently 
generous to provide them with the best educational oppor- 


tunities. 


(c) Size of Classes 

During the decade ending 1933 the carrying out of the 
declared policy against large classes cannot be described as 
successful in any great measure. The decrease in the 
average size of classes was very slight. Although the number 
of classes of over fifty pupils was reduced, this was only 
accomplished by a corresponding increase in the number of 
classes which were almost equally large; it was not done by 
increasing the proportion of smaller classes. When attend- 
ance began to decline in 1935, however, a new tendency 
arose. In addition to a decrease in classes with over 50 
pupils, there began a decrease in the number of classes with 
41-50. Also, increases have occurred only in the smallest 
classes of not more than 30. Thus, the change in trend of 
the school population made real progress practicable in the 
problem of large classes. It is regrettable to find, however, 
that immediately attendance began to decline the total 
number of classes was reduced. It is clear, therefore, that 
the long-awaited opportunity to reduce large classes has not 
been used to the full. In 1938 no less than 105,000 children 
were being taught in classes of more than 50 pupils, and 
1,380 in classes of more than 60. 

It is not surprising to find that reduction in the size of 
classes is noticeably affected by the changes in distribution 
of our school population. Comparable figures are quoted in 
Table 4 for the four areas in which the migration loss is 
highest and the four in which the receiving rate is highest, 
in the areas being vacated, namely West Ham, L.C.C., 
Oldham, and Burnley, the percentage of classes with over 50 
on the registers is considerably less than the average for 
England and Wales as a whole. On the other hand, in the 
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receiving areas Coventry, Croydon, York, and Leicester the 
percentage is above the average. This suggests that an 
exodus of children assists very appreciably in the reduction 
of large classes, whereas an influx tends to hold up progress, 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES WITH OVER 50 ON THE REGISTER IN 1937 
England and Wales . . 18 
West Ham , . a Coventry , : - 59 
ed oe ; : - o9 Croydon . . . 70 
Oldham , : - O82 York ‘ e ‘ . 20 
Burnley . ‘ ‘ . & Leicester . , : . 53 


It is generally agreed that it is when children are in junior 
and infant schools that they are passing through their most 
receptive and formative stages. There would appear, there- 
fore, to be most need of individual attention among the 
younger children. Yet it is mainly in the case of young 
children that large classes are to be found. The Board of 
Education suggests that while the maximum size of classes 
in secondary schools should be go, the figure is increased to 
40 for children aged 11 to 14, and to 50 for children under 11. 
Such regulations obviously put expediency before sound 
educational principles. Experience shows that when classes 
exceed 30 or 35 the application of “ free’ methods is out of 
the question. It is inevitable that the more individual 
teaching becomes impracticable the more must its place be 
taken by rigid instruction. Discipline in large classes must 
necessarily take the form of a strictly imposed order, which 
obviously involves a repression of individual freedom. Itis 
therefore no exaggeration to suggest that large classes may 
be partly responsible for delinquency. Indeed when children 
begin to suffer physically and mentally because of over 
crowding in the classroom, the question arises as to whether 
their so-called education is in any way beneficial to them. 

It has been officially estimated that in order to reduce the 
size of classes to not more than 30, 25,000 additional class 
rooms would be needed which would cost about £15 
millions. Also 43,900 additional teachers would be required 
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at a cost in salaries of over £11 millions a year. Such figures 
of cost may be considered high, even though employment 
would benefit. But they also point to the enormous expendi- 
ture of public money in the inefficient manner which 
necessarily must accompany the present attempt to teach 
large numbers of children under conditions which make 
education almost impossible. There is little doubt that any 
expenditure which could be made towards the reduction of 
large classes would in the long run prove a social investment. 
The recent change in trend of our school population offers a 
great opportunity to speed up progress in this direction. 


(d) Health 

Before many more years are past the decrease in the 
number of children may compel the Government to embark 
on a definite population policy. It is obvious, however, that 
before any agitation for more babies begins, our immediate 
concern should be to save and lengthen the lives of the 
children already born. When children become more 
scarce it seems likely that public attention will centre more 
and more on the essentials which make for their health and 
development. Food, clothing, rest, fresh air, and sunshine will 
probably receive more attention than in the past. All these 
factors have an important bearing on education. More 
interest will be taken not only in the health of the school 
child, but also in the nurture of the pre-school child. One 
may therefore hope for a more rapid expansion in the agencies 
such as Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, Day Nurseries, 
Nursery Schools, and so on. 

Up to 1934 expenditure on the school medical service per 
elementary school child rose at about the same rate as the 
total expenditure. After that year, however, the effect of 
increases in the total expenditure began to be augmented by 
the fact that the school population had begun to fall; 
between 1934 and 1937 the total expenditure increased by 
15 per cent., whereas the expenditure per child rose by as 
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much as 25 percent. Ifthe total expenditure on the schoo| 
medical service continues to increase, the fall in numbers 
will cause the expenditure per child to rise far more rapidly 
than hitherto. Even if the total outlay remains at its present 
level the decline in numbers will make possible further 
benefits for children. It is clear, therefore, that the recent 
change in trend of school population gives rise to far-reaching 


possibilities in this field. 
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CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN RURAL 
SHARQIYA! 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STUDY OF 238 HOUSEHOLDS OF THE PROVINCE 


By Asppas AmMaAR, M.A., Ph.D.? 
OsjecT AND METHOD 


bbw overwhelming majority of the people in Egypt are, 
directly or indirectly, dependent on the land. The 
“ fellaheen,” however, have been neglected in movements for 
economic and social reform and were looked upon as merely 
“human herds”! Only very recently some individuals 
began to realize that such an apathetic attitude towards the 
rural population was against the national interest, since 
it affects enormously the efficiency of the peasant and 
neither social solidarity and stability nor any progressive 
reconstruction can be achieved while it persists. The 
Government has taken some measures to promote the interests 
of the “ fellaheen ”’ with little appreciable success, not because 
the rural problems are insoluble, but simply because of the 
way and the spirit in which they were tackled and the con- 
ception on which plans of construction were based. 

Attention, for instance, has, more or less, been concentrated 
on the improvement of soil, crops, and livestock breed. 
Steps were taken to protect the agricultural production and 
to secure new markets. The problem of the indebtedness of 
landholders was temporarily solved. But responsible authori- 
ties in Egypt are not yet fully aware of the fact that the tiller 
of the soil and his family are at least as important as the soil 
and its products. It is true that the social problems of rural 
Egypt were not completely ignored, but one has to bear in 
mind that “the usual practice of concentrating attention 

1 Shargiya is the eastern province of Lower Egypt. 
* Of Fouad 1st University, Cairo, Egypt. 
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upon one social problem at a time often betrays us into over- 
looking the intricate relations between different problems. 
Even when we find what appears to be a satisfactory solution 
of a single problem, we are likely to produce new problems 
by putting that solution into practice.” ! 

It is unanimously agreed that the standard of living of the 
“ fellaheen”’ is chronically low, but we lack quantitative 
terms. Sentiment must be supported by fact, if any who 
still doubt the depth of rural poverty are to be convinced. 

Thus, the object of the socio-economic study of Shargqiya 
was to obtain precise, first-hand data about the living 
conditions of its people, to investigate the causes of the 
different problems and the effect of such problems on the 
life of the local community, and finally to follow as far as 
possible the social changes which are proceeding simul- 
taneously and their reactions upon one another. Our study 
falls nearer to what is called the ““ Community Survey ” in 
the sense that it is mainly concerned with those urgent 
problems which are prominent in this particular province. 
It may fail to give specific constructive suggestions for the 
uplift of the community, as it is intended only to direct the 
attention of social workers to prevailing conditions and 
practical possibilities, so that “‘a more informed public 
spirit may deal more successfully with current evils and a 
more vivid imagination be directed to the utilization of 
ideals.” * 

No social surveys or intensive local studies have, so far, 
been carried out in rural Egypt,‘ and therefore we were left 


* Brunner, Edmund de S., and Kolb, J. H., Rural Social Trends, New York, 1933- 
(Foreword by the Committee, p. v.) 

* This does not necessarily imply that Sharqiya has nothing in common with other 
Egyptian provinces. On the contrary, many of the social problems of this local com- 
munity are found in the whole country. 

* On the aims and methods of different social surveys see Branford and Farquharson, 
“ Introduction to Regional Surveys . . .” and Bibliography in Wells, A. F., The Local 
Social Survey in Great Britain (London, 1935). 

* The Egyptian Association for Social Studies is now carrying out an extensive survey 
of the poverty problem in Egypt. Unfortunately, the method of obtaining the data is 
mainly by means of questionnaires, the value of which is somewhat doubtful. 
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CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN RURAL SHARQITYA 


without any former tradition or helpful experience in this 
field. Nevertheless, similar surveys of living conditions in 
European countries and the U.S.A. in general, and in China, 
Japan, and India in particular, were extremely suggestive 
and valuable. Some personal experience in social field work, 
great familiarity with the village life and the way of approach- 
ing the “fellaheen,” and an atmosphere of intimacy 
through the help of many friends in different parts of 
Shargiya facilitated, to some extent, the hard task of a study 
which, even in the most advanced societies, is not easily 
achieved. 

The difficulties, however, were many, and the shortcomings 
of the study are fully recognized. Many of the people 
naturally could not appreciate the importance of the survey. 
They were either suspicious or at least reluctant to give 
information about what they considered personal affairs! 
Those who were willing to help found it extremely difficult 
to answer some of our questions. No “ fellah”’ kept an 
account of his farm or house management, and power to 
estimate was completely lacking. This was very obvious 
when we tried to compare figures given for expenditure 
with those given for income. In many cases the difference 
was so great that cross-examinations with the help of an 
enlightened person were usually inevitable. Most of the diffi- 
culties arose from the inquiries made about the rent of the 
house, the value of the family labour on the operator’s farm, 
and the amount and value of products and by-products 
obtained from the farm for family consumption. 

The idea of using a “‘ questionnaire ’’ was abandoned. We 
were aware of the fact that “a widely broadcast question- 
naire is usually unavailable for anything more than the 
obtaining of the raw material of the statistician. It cannot 
be used for qualitative analysis. It may furnish confirmation 
of hypothesis, but it is very rare that it brings to light facts 
of the structure or function not already within the knowledge 
of the investigator or, at least, definitely suspected by him to 
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exist. Furthermore, local education is so rudimentary 
. that questionnaires would have been seriously misunderstood. 
An interview in the peasant’s home with a printed schedule? 
as guide was found more practicable, especially as physical 
measurements and blood samples were also taken. Data 
concerning general demography, distribution of holdings 
and house-rooms were accepted from the census. Two 
hundred and thirty-eight households were carefully chosen 
to represent the range of circumstances, and were investi- 
gated often with the help of friends and local students, while 
many discussions of family and local problems took place 
by the way. Irrigation, co-operation, public health, and 
education were also discussed with officials when possible, 
and we were grateful for the liberality of outlook often shown. 
Students in upper forms of schools have given valuable help, 
and team work and discussion have been a safeguard against 
bias and neglect of factors. One has to remember that “ in 
sociological investigation there is practically never any 
possibility of a deliberate staged and scientifically controlled 
crucial experiment which can be repeated at will ”’ * in the 
sense understood in physical and biological fields. Such 
students can further become missionaries of social welfare. 
ra The work of the students of the Religious Institute was 

as specially good, partly because they are mostly villagers and 
are respected as future sheikhs, partly because many of them 
earnestly wish to combine with the inner Godward aspect of 


religion an active concern for the welfare of the people of 
Islam.‘ 





































* The value of the “ questionnaire method” in social surveys is fully discussed in 
Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, Methods of Social Study (London, 1932), pp. 68-75. See also 
Zimmerman, Carle C., and Williams, Faith M., Studies of Family Living in the U.S.A. and 
Other Countries (U.S.A. Dep. of Agric. Miscellaneous Publications, No. 223, Washington, 
1935), PP. 44-45- 

* In preparing the Schedule form, the writer had benefited by the experience of 
different investigators. See in particular Buck, John Lossing, Land Utilization in China, 
London, 1937 (volume on Statistical Data). 

® Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, Methods of Social Study (London, 1932), p. 120. 

* Tam deeply indebted to all students who took part in the study, to the Sheikh of the 
Religious Institute of Zagazig, to the headmaster of the Government secondary school, 
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The data collected during the survey have not as yet been 
worked out. This will be the object of a special study. The 
following is a brief account of some of the main socio- 


economic aspects of rural Sharqiya. 


Lanp HoLpINnGs 


In the present study of the living conditions of the people 
of Sharqiya investigations have almost been confined to the 
agricultural element of the population. This may be justi- 
fied when it is borne in mind that we are dealing with a rural 
community, depending more or less on the land and its 
potentialities. According to the 1927 census, only 41-8 per 
cent. of the total population of the province were engaged 
in occupations and professions: 29-8 per cent. in agricul- 
ture as against 12 per cent. in other occupations. These 
figures, however, do not indicate the great significance 
of agriculture in the economic and social life of the com- 
munity, because they do not take into account that propor- 
tion of the community which is, directly or indirectly, 
dependent on the agricultural population. In 1927 there 
were 14°8 per cent. of the total population of Sharqiya 
counted as children below five years old and 43:4 per cent. 
as females either without specific occupation or engaged in 
domestic work. If those dependants are distributed in pro- 
portion to agricultural and non-agricultural working 
elements (i.e. 2-5:1 approximately), about 42-5 per cent. 
of the whole population of the province may be considered 
dependents on the agricultural working class. Thus it can 
be assumed that, according to the latest available figures, 
over 72 per cent. of the population are subsisting, in one way 
or another, upon agriculture. 

The distribution of land holdings amongst the population 
to the staff of the two institutions in general, and to my friends Abd-El-Aziz Abd El-Hak 
Eff. and M. Abd-El-Rahman Eff. in particular. 

' From the technical point of view, Shargiya must be counted as having a “ rural 


Population.” According to the report of the Committee entrusted by the International 
Statistical Institute with the definition of rural population, “ rural communities are 
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of Shargiya in 1937-8 is given in Table I. The outstand- 
ing feature revealed by the figures for Egyptians is the very 
high percentage—69 per cent.—of the small-holders (one 
feddan and less) as against the insignificant proportion— 
o°5 per cent.—of large holders (over 50 feddans). But 
whereas the former possess 13°6 per cent. of the total arable 
area, the latter possess 34 per cent., a fact which shows very 
clearly how extremely unequally the land is distributed 
among the people of the province. Actually Sharqiya, more 
than many other provinces in Egypt, is characterized by big 
estates owned either by the State or by some nobles and 
foreign capitalists. 

This monopoly of the land held by a very insignificant 
minority accounts for two major phenomena with far- 
reaching socio-economic consequences. 

Firstly, the number of “ pygmy holdings” has been 
steadily increasing, because of the rapid increase of popula- 
tion, the continuous division and subdivision of the holding 
between heirs and heiresses,1 and the very limited chance of 
purchasing land, owing to either the inability of the small- 
holder to buy or the unwillingness of other holders to sell 
any part of their land. The high percentage of holders 
of one or less than one feddan supports the foregoing fact. 
It is, moreover, important to notice that a great pro- 
portion of even these “‘ pygmy holdings” is of less than 
05 feddan, that in many cases no additional source of 
income exists, and that the land is often exploited in a very 
primitive way. 

Secondly, there is a high percentage of the population 
pearyaer as those in which over 60 per cent. of the total population is dependent on 
agriculture.” On this see (a) Burle, Henri, “ La Population Rurale: Sur |’adoption 
d’une définition susceptible d’étre internationalement adoptée ” (Rev. Inst. Inter. Statis., 
1937, PP- 347-57); (6) Burle, M. Henri, “ Rapport de la Commission pour la Définition 


de la Population Rurale” (Rev. Inst. Inter. Statis., 1938, pp. 229-35); (c) Robertson, 


as Population and Agriculture (League of Nations Publications on European Conference 
on Rural Life, 1939, No. 3, pp. 18-19). 


s According to Islamic law of inheritance, property has to be divided between heirs 
and heiresses (2:1). 
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without any land. From the total population (1937) of 
1,119,456, only 199,931 (i.e. 17°8 per cent.) are holders. 
Thus, about 55 per cent. of the whole population of Sharqiya 
are living as tenants, agricultural labourers, and dependants 
on the agricultural working class... The competition 
between these landless elements in a country with no legisla- 
tion to protect the fellah against the landlords has inevitably 
raised the rental value of the land and at the same time 
lowered the wages of labourers to a scale ranging between 
7 piastres (i.e. about 1s. 6d.) for young boys and girls and 20 
piastres (i.e. about 4s.) for grown-up labourers per week. 
The high rents, especially during agricultural depression, 
leave no margin for the tenant to meet the increasing 
demands of his household. Actually tenants often fail to pay 
the rent and are obliged in many cases either to turn to their 
capital (buildings, livestock, etc.), if there is any, or to 
borrow money at extremely high interest. The land owners 
usually reap all the profit and spend their money in big towns 
and abroad. Had the small farmer earned more, he would 
have lived better, and that might have caused more money 
to circulate in the villages to the great benefit of the agricul- 
tural class. As regards the agricultural labourers, one has 
to remember that, in addition to very low wages, no lodging, 
except in very few cases, or food is provided and they have 
to work from sunrise to sunset (about twelve hours) with only 
an hour’s rest at midday. Child labour is common as a 
means of increasing the income of the households, many of 
which are hardly above the starvation line. 

The living conditions of the people are still more difficult, 
because the land that may be rented cannot meet the great 
demand of the landless class. It is not only that the arable 
area is limited, but many big estates are exploited by the 
landlords themselves by means of hired labourers. Machines 


Pm It has been assumed that in 1937 the proportion of the population dependent 
‘rectly or indirectly on agriculture was equal to that of 1927, i.c. about 72 per cent, 
of the total population. 
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have been introduced recently on some of the big farms, with 
the result that demand for human labour has become com- 
paratively small. Most of the labourers therefore are not 
employed all the time and their already marginal income 
has been greatly affected. This may be counted amongst 
the factors stimulating the rural exodus, but its serious effect 
is revealed in the great pressure on the small-holdings and the 
very low acreage (owned or rented or both) exploited per 
person in each household. 

Tables II and III give the frequency distribution—in 
our sample—of sizes of land exploited per household and per 
each member of the household. The latter indicates that 
whereas more than 25 per cent. of the persons examined are 
exploiting holdings of x—-o-25 feddan, only 13°5 per cent. 
work on holdings of 2 feddans and over. Leaving aside 
those persons who have other resources besides the land, 
one can easily notice that the owners are in better position 
than either the tenants or the part owners and part tenants. 
The former give a comparatively higher percentage of 
workers on farms of 2 feddans and more, but even here 
36-1 per cent. of the owners exploit areas of sizes ranging 
between x and 0-5 feddan. This fact emphasizes how under- 
employed most of the people of Sharqiya are and how grave 
the situation of the agricultural class may be if machines 
are to be employed even on a small scale! 


THe HovusEHOLD 

The limited scope of employment in rural Sharqiya and 
the monopoly of most of the land by a very small minority 
have created a class of dependants of considerable significance 
in proportion to the number of earners in each household. 
In Table IV the frequency distribution of sizes of households 
in our sample is given. It is interesting to notice, in the case 
of agricultural labourers, the extremely small proportion of 
households of more than 10 persons; 5:2 per cent. of the 
labourers’ households as against 31°7, 35°3, and 31°5 per cent. 
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for those of owners, part owners, and part tenants and 
owners with other resources respectively. This may indicate 
an interrelation between the size of the household and its 
income, a point which will be discussed later. 

Table V gives the distribution of earners per household. 
It is very difficult to define exactly the term “ earner” as 
applied to the families with which we are here concerned. 
In industrial communities the task is comparatively easy, 
but in such an economic and social organization as that 
existing in rural Sharqiya, where most of the members of 
the household are theoretically employed on the family land, 
the term becomes somewhat vague. In the present study, 
however, we have considered as “ earners’ those persons 
whose labour either adds materially to the total income of 
the household or those who carry out some sort of work 
which otherwise would have to be done by hired labour. 

The proportion of earners to the total number of the house- 
hold is extremely small: in over 40 per cent. of the cases not 
more than 15 per cent. of the numbers of the households are 
earners, while in only 3-1 per cent. of the cases, over 50 per 
cent. of the members of the household may be considered 
as assets. Agricultural labourers stand in contrast with 
other categories giving a comparatively higher percentage 
of cases where the number of earners in proportion to the 
size of the household is rather great. This may indicate 
the precarious conditions under which those people live 
and because of which the greatest possible number must 
co-operate in the support of the household. Many of the 
non-earners in the families are actually working on the 
farm. This, however, happens because no other profitable 
work is available, and has to be taken as a symptom of 
underemployment, which is one of the major problems of 
the Egyptian rural community. 

Many difficulties arise from the nature of the constitution 
of the household. The solidarity of the family in the East 
makes it a sort of charitable organization. The conventional 
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code in the rural society allows—to a great extent—relatives 
in real or fancied need, whatever the cause, to come and 
abide with those members of the family who may be 
economically more successful. Table VI gives the dis- 
tribution of dependants in proportion to the sizes of the 
households. Children and wives of the earning members 
have been excluded in order to determine the part played 
by other relatives in the constitution of different households. 
The figures indicate very clearly the significance of the 
joint family in the community. In the whole sample about 
50 per cent. of the households have dependants other than 
the children and wives of the earners. Agricultural labourers 
give an extremely low percentage as compared with those 
of the owners, part owners and part tenants, and part owners 
and tenants with other resources: 18-4 for the former as 
against 54:1, 71, and 60 for the latter respectively. This 
phenomenon may be partly attributed to the marginal 
income of the labourer and his inability in most cases to 
support even his own children. 

The heaviness of the burden is shown by the fact that in 
20 per cent. of our sample, dependants as here defined form 
over 40 per cent. of the total household. The figure of 35 
per cent. is, however, rarely exceeded among agricultural 
labourers. Wives and children of sons figure largely among 
these dependants, as can easily be understood in view of the 
hesitation to subdivide a small-holding and of the persistence 
of early marriage. Naturally brothers and their wives and 
children are important parts of the joint family for the same 
reasons. This feature is diminishing in importance as more 
young men adventure out in search of independence. 

Inquiries have shown that a sort of co-operation must 
continue between brothers to avoid the parcelling of the 
holding and to decrease the current expenses of agricultural 
operations. Such an economic co-operation can be arranged 
so as to leave the persons concerned completely independent 
in their private home affairs. 
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The joint family as a socio-economic institution may 
prove to be suitable for the rural community of Shargiya. 
The only remedy that is urgently needed is not to misuse it 
with the result of saddling a great economic weight on the 
back of the producing and earning members of the family. 
The great obstacle in the way of such a reform is the absence 
of charitable organizations in the country and the rise in the 
numbers of paupers as a natural result of a rapidly increasing 
population in a community whose natural resources and eco- 
nomic potentialities fall far behind the needs of its members. 

The insignificant number of domestic servants in the 
households is very remarkable. They are employed in the 
houses of the comparatively wealthier peasants. The amount 
of domestic work in the house of an ordinary rural family is 
small. In the majority of cases, such domestic duties do not 
fully occupy the time of the female section of the household, 
which often participates in the work on the land. 

The correlation of dependants with the number of children 
and wives of the earning element on the one side and with 
the annual income per person in the household on the other 
isgiven in Tables VIII and IX. The percentage of families 
with no such dependants or with only one of them rises 
almost steadily with the increase of numbers of wives and 
children, but one still notices the incidence of as high 
numbers of relatives as seven and even more in families of 
seven and eight children and wives. The latter fact may 
be taken to indicate that the socio-economic obligations of 
the earners towards their relatives are not much affected by 
the heavy burden of children. This may be partly true, but 
it is more likely that the incomes of these particular families 
have been sufficient for the support of both the children 
and the dependent relatives. Such an assumption finds 
some justification in the figures indicating the correlation of 
annual income and number of dependants (Table IX). 
It is interesting to notice that, whereas the greater numbers 
of families with lower annual incomes have no such depend- 
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ants, the higher figures for these relatives (i.e. 6 and more) 
coincide in many cases with comparatively higher incomes 
(i.e. over £E25 per annum). However, it is significant to 
observe the remarkably small proportion of dependent rela- 
tives in households with over £E100 a year. These compara- 
tively wealthy families may have been influenced—more than 
all other rural families—by the spread of the private family 
institution in urban centres as a result of the modern social 
development which has followed recent contacts with the West. 


HovusEHOLD CAPITAL 

The poverty of the majority of the people of Shargiya is 
also revealed in the distribution of capital invested either 
per household or per person (Tables X and XI). The 
latter table indicates that the capital of great numbers in our 
sample (53-1 per cent.) does not exceed £E50, that more 
than 10 per cent. have no capital, and that only 2-7 per cent. 
have capital of over £E500. The pocrest elements are 
obviously the agricultural labourers, of whom about 60 per 
cent. have no capital at all. These work on the big estates, 
where they are provided with free lodging or are crowded 
in unhealthy rooms for which they pay low rents. Tenants 
also fall into the poorest category of the population as far as 
capital is concerned. Few of them are without capital 
owing to the fact that they usually own their houses, and in 
many cases keep the necessary animals for work on the field. 
It may be strange to notice that 6-3 per cent. of tenants have 
a capital of over £E500. This, however, is an individual case. 
The person concerned can be considered as a middleman 
between the landlord and the tenant, paying the former a 
comparatively lower rent and making a great profit by 
giving the land to small tenants at a rather high rental. 
Such a person is expected to possess a house of some value 
and to keep sufficient animals both for milk and dairy products 
and for work on the land which he may choose to cultivate. 

As to the capital invested in different cases of our sample, 
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inquiries have indicated that in rural Shargiya almost all 
capital is invested in either land, buildings, livestock, agricul- 
tural implements, or fruit and palm trees. Table XII gives 
the distribution of the amount of capital invested in each of 
the above items. The outstanding feature is the significant 
proportion of capital invested in land, a fact which is under- 
standable in a community where land has always been 
venerated and where people do not realize how remunera- 
tive other enterprises may be. It is noticeable, however, 
that in 36-5 per cent. of the cases the amount of capital 
invested in land is extremely small. This is due to the 
incidence of a significant proportion of agricultural labourers 
and tenants with no owned land. The capital of such 
elements of the population—if there is any—is usually 
invested wholly in buildings and livestock. 

The insignificance of the capital invested in either agricul- 
tural implements or fruit and palm trees is remarkable. 
Very few machines are used by the fellaheen. Traditional 
methods of cultivation are still in vogue. Irrigation machines 
have been introduced into the province, but their use is 
almost confined to large holders, who may allow other 
peasants to use them at fixed rates. There is now a spread- 
ing tendency to cultivate more fruit trees, but as long as fruits 
are, more or less, for home or local consumption, the value 
of these trees will remain an insignificant item in the capital 
of the Egyptian farmer. This is more noticeable in the case 
of the palm tree, which is a common feature of every village 
and every field of the province, but does not play any signi- 
ficant part in the economics of rural Sharqiya. 


Famity IncoME 
; Neither the size of the holding nor the amount of capital 
invested gives a definite idea of the economic position of the 
family. Inquiries about the annual income of the individual 
have been made, and the results are given in Tables XIII and 
XIV. The great poverty of the majority of our sample is 
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best revealed in the distribution of income fer capita (Table 
XIV). More than 40 per cent. are living on annual incomes 
of x—£E5, while only 5.5 per cent. have annual incomes of 
more than £E50. The position of the labourers and the 
tenants is still worse. The former are very poorly paid; 
the latter do not usually make any significant profit from the 
land owing to high rents and low prices of crops. Investiga- 
tions furthermore have revealed that, since the agricultural 
crisis, many of the agricultural labourers have been in better 
positions than most of the tenants. At least, their source of 
income is less precarious and their obligations more bearable. 

The importance of subsidiary resources in improving the 
living conditions of the people is revealed by the figures 
indicating the distribution of annual incomes of owners, 
tenants, and part owners and tenants (with other resources). 
The most common subsidiary resource is employment in one 
of the big estates as labourer, guard, domestic servant, or 
unskilled technician, but such chances are limited to some 
localities and to a very small proportion of the population. 

Local trade either in cattle and sheep or in agricultural 
products has its significance, but the greater amounts of 
subsidiary incomes usually come from the members of the 
family who are employed in elementary schools or in clerical 
work. These petty officials are comparatively well paid, and 
therefore can materially help their families steadily. But 
these officials often belong to the category of the owners of 
the land, who can afford education for their children. 

The most regrettable feature in the study of subsidiary 
resources in rural Shargiya is the complete absence of any 
agricultural industry or domestic handicraft. The by- 
products also are greatly neglected, and the fellaheen, despite 
their hard work and ceaseless efforts, are unable to make the 
best of their limited land. They have been neglected for 
centuries, and the type of education which the young genera- 
tion is given in rural Egypt is not only unsuitable for the 
improvement of technical efficiency, but is also responsible 
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for the creation of a discontented element incapable of earn- 
ing his own living and unwilling to work on the land. 

The figures given for incomes cannot be precisely accurate. 
It has already been stated that allowance should be made 
for indirect income, and figures given are therefore some- 


what below real incomes. 


Tue INDEBTEDNESS OF THE FELLAHEEN 

Indebtedness is a universal phenomenon in the rural 
society all over the East. Authorities in Egypt have always 
realized the bad effect of such a danger on the rural class 
and no effort has been spared to protect the fellah against 
the usurer, by fixing the rate of interest and by facilitating 
agricultural credit through co-operative societies and the 
Agricultural Bank. The incidence of indebtedness in our 
sample and the distribution of ratios of indebtedness in pro- 
portion to the total capitals are given in Table XV. More 
than 40 per cent. of the total number of the households are 
in debt. Agricultural labourers stand in contrast with all 
other categories as giving the lowest percentage, while 
tenants (even when they are part owners or have other 
resources) seem to suffer considerably from debt. This may 
be partly attributed to the comparatively better economic 
position of the former in the present time of agricultural 
crisis, but it is more difficult for the labourers to borrow 
money, since most of them have no capital to guarantee the 
credit. Owners, especially if they have other subsidiary 
resources, are less indebted than tenants owing to their 
rather more secure economic position. 

The ratios of debt to invested capitals are not high in most 
cases. Over 53 per cent. of indebted households give ratios 
ranging between 1 and 15 per cent. of their capital, whereas 
less than 13 per cent. give ratios of more than 50 per cent. of 
the total capital. The gravity of indebtedness is more 
serious among the landlords who live extravagantly and 
who find it easier to obtain credit from any mortgage bank. 
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Low indebtedness ratios are noticeable in the case of the 
owners, while the ratios become higher amongst the tenants 
in general and the labourers in particular. This feature may 
be easily understood in the light of the discussion of the distri- 
bution of capital among the different categories of the sample. 

The causes of indebtedness are classified in Table XVI. 
It is remarkable that, in less than 17 per cent. of the cases, 
the money borrowed has been utilized in a remunerative 
way (i.e. the purchase of animals, agricultural expenses, and 
the construction of a building to let). The insufficiency of 
the annual income to meet the needs of the family is revealed 
by the proportion of the debt spent on family expenditure. 
This is extremely remarkable in the case of labourers, but 
even the owners have to borrow money for this. Whereas, 
however, the former need the money to buy food, the latter 
need it for payment of school fees and travelling expenses. 

Weddings and funerals play an important part in the 
problem of indebtedness as also does purchase of land. 
Tenants are often forced to borrow money for the payment 
of rents in years of poor harvest or times of agricultural 
depression. Credit to be spent on mere extravagance is not 
common even amongst the middle class of the fellaheen. In 
our sample, such a practice has occurred in only 4°8 per cent. 
of the cases, though money spent on weddings may be 
classified in the same category. 

Law-suits seem to be a primary cause of the indebtedness 
of the well-to-do class of our sample. There are usually long 
disputes between heirs and heiresses about the division of 
property, and in many cases it is inevitable to appeal to the 
law for some sort of settlement. In one case money was 
needed to secure the position of “‘ Omdah,” the village chief, 
and in another it was for a law-suit against a Greek usurer. 


Famity EXPENDITURE 
The difficult conditions under which the people of 
Sharqiya are living are best revealed in the study of annual 
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expenditures of different families. It has been noticed that 
in many cases expenditures exceed incomes. Insignificant 
deficits may be due either to underestimation of income or 
to slight exaggeration in the figures given for some items of 
family expenditure. Besides, many households cannot live 
within the limits of their very small incomes despite their 
extremely frugal life. Indebtedness under these circum- 
stances is inevitable, as has already been stated. But some 
fellaheen may sell parts of their holdings to cover their 
expenses, a fact supported by detailed investigations into the 
growth or diminution of original properties inherited by 
different operators. Not a small number of the tenants and 
labourers in our sample were holders, who had to sell their 
land to meet the pressing needs of the household. 

Table XVII gives the frequency distribution of annual total 
expenditure per person in the different community groups. 
House rents have not been included, because almost all the 
“fellaheen”’ live in their own houses, and agricultural 
labourers, if working on big estates, are accommodated in 
lodgings for a nominal rent of 5 piastres (15.) a year. 32°4 
per cent. of the total sample spend £E5 or less per annum, 
48-1 per cent. spend from £E5:1—£E15, and only 19°5 per 
cent. can spend more than £E15 in the whole year. Out 
of 222 households, only 3 have given annual expenditures 
exceeding £E50 per person. 

The figures for expenditures of different community groups 
indicate a rather significant contrast between labourers and 
tenants on the one hand and owners of the land on the other. 
The former in general and the agricultural labourers in 
particular stand out as giving the highest percentage of the 
lowest grades of expenditure. At the same time there is a 
complete absence of households with annual expenditure 
exceeding £Ero per person in the case of tenants or £LE15 
in the case of agricultural labourers. Owners, part owners 
and tenants, and owners with other resources are in a 
better position, a feature which is understandable in the 
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light of the distribution of annual incomes in different 
households. 

The poverty of the people as revealed in their annual ex- 
penditure does not need any further comment. Figures 
may be somewhat below real expenditures, owing to the 
difficulty of giving an accurate estimate of the products and 
by-products consumed by the same household. The number 
of children in each family should be turned into “ equivalent 
adults ” in order that one may obtain more precise and com- 
parable figures. But, after allowing for such considerations, 
the fact still remains that the expenditures of the over- 
whelming majority of our sample cannot even meet very 
urgent needs. 

In Table XVIII expenditure has been classified under five 
headings: food; tea, coffee, and cigarettes'; clothing; fuel, 
lighting and annual current expenses for house management; 
and sundries. Under the first four are included all sub- 
sistence wants, whereas under the last all other indefinite 
items, some of which are extremely important for cultural 
and social development (i.e. education, recreation, medical 
service, etc.), while some others (i.e. funerals, weddings, 
law-suits, feasts, etc.) do not serve any useful purpose either 
for the individual or for the community. 

The figures in the table indicate how frugal the life of the 
people must be. Food naturally is the main item, but even 
here about 20 per cent. of the sample have to spend £E2 
or less than £E2 a year on food. This may seem unbeliev- 
able, but inquiries have revealed shocking facts. Maize is 
the food crop of rural Shargiya, milk is often turned into 
butter for sale, and poultry and eggs are usually sold. The 
proportion of food expenditure allotted to food of animal 
origin is negligible. Meat may be eaten on special occasions 
three or four times during the year, and although the data 


1 
Literally speaking, tea, coffee, and cigarettes should not have been considered as 
subsistence wants; but one wonders whether it is justifiable—from the practical stand- 
point—to omit them from such a category of expenditure. 
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concerning the diet of the people have not yet been analysed, 
there is no doubt that most of the fellaheen are suffering from 
chronic under-nutrition. 

The amounts spent on tea, coffee, and cigarettes are rather 
great if examined in relation to the total expenditures. In 
not a few cases they are almost equal to those spent on food, 
and the rapid spread of the habit of tea drinking has become 
one of the rural problems in the last few years. It was 
impossible to obtain information about the prevalence of 
drugs and alcoholic drinks, but the danger of these poisons 
must by no means be underrated. Many are the victims of 
“hashish,” opium, and heroin, and despite all restrictions 
and heavy fines and penalties, a great number of the fellaheen 
still take such drugs secretly to stimulate them and to arouse 
sexual excitement, especially in advanced age. 

Clothing, fuel, lighting, and the current expenses of house 
management are of secondary importance in family expendi- 
tures. There is, as yet, no scientific basis for determining 
exactly what articles of clothing are needed for health. The 
climate of Egypt may not make much clothing necessary, 
but even fundamental articles are beyond the limited pur- 
chasing power of most fellaheen. They often walk bare- 
footed, have no under-dress, and are usually seen either in 
ragged or in patched garments. In some cases investigation 
has revealed the existence of individuals with one single 
“ gallabieh,” * which is washed every Thursday night while 
the person stays in complete nudity in his room waiting to 
be dressed properly for Friday service at noon! This explains 
the incidence in our sample of 1-7 per cent. with no expendi- 
ture on clothing during the whole year. It also indicates 
the misrepresentation of facts in some official reports, a 
feature responsible for the failure of many efforts to improve 
the terrible conditions of the fellaheen. Speaking about the 
ignorance of the people as the main factor in the spread 
of typhus fever, the following statement is made by the 


1 The Egyptian name for garment. 
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Ministry of Public Health: “.. . The peasant would not 
seek treatment unless compelled to do so. His clothes, 
carrying with them lice, the transmitters of the disease, are 
smuggled from house to house, where they find fertile soil 
for breeding. .. . If the fellah were to realize that one 
of the simplest rules of health is bathing, followed by a 
change of clothes at least once a week (!), lice would be 
exterminated and disease arrested.” + It is time for officials 
to realize that it is not enough to suggest theoretical remedies 
which are impossible to apply. The ignorance of the 
fellaheen may be partly responsible for their horrible 
conditions, but poverty is the real problem that must be 
solved. 

As to the expenditure on miscellaneous items, one may 
notice that this comes after expenditures on food. Such a 
feature might have been understandable if the total annual 
expenditures were not extremely small. But in the case of 
the present sample, this must be taken to indicate the im- 
providence of many peasants. Comparatively large amounts 
are spent annually on funerals, weddings, festivals, and local 
cult practices which are heavy burdens on marginal family 
budgets, while only insignificant amounts are devoted to 
education, medical service, and recreation. The Egyptian 
peasant needs much training in the art of family budgets 
in order to get the best results from his limited income. 

Special inquiries have been made to estimate the effect 
of the improvement of economic conditions on the amounts 
spent on different items of expenditure. An increase in the 
incomes of those who have suffered material suppression and 
dissatisfaction seems to be followed, not by approved and 
reasonable actions, but by an extreme and unbalanced 
reaction in the direction of lack of control. As the eminent 
sociologist, Engels, noticed in European society, it is only 
when conditions better themselves that gradually people learn 


* Annual Report on the Work of the Ministry of Public Health for 1936 (Cairo, Government 
Press, 1940), p. 36. 
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to raise their level of living without succumbing to dissi- 
pation and extravagance." 

The comparative significance of different items in relation 
to the total annual expenditures is given in Table XIX. 
Families spending half of their expenditures on food and less 
than } on miscellaneous items are usually considered to have 
a low standard of living. In our sample 57-5 per cent. spend 
more than 50 per cent. of their expenditures on the former, 
whereas more than 58 per cent. spend less than 20 per cent. 
of the expenditure on the latter. If it is moreover remem- 
bered that the figures given for food are below the actual 
amounts spent on this item, one can imagine how low the 
standard of living of the people of Sharqiya is, at least so far 
as this particular criterion is concerned. 

The close association between incomes and amounts spent 
on different items of expenditures is universally observed. 
The greater the annual income the lower the percentage 
spent on food and the greater the proportion of expenditure 
devoted to miscellaneous items and vice versa.* Tables 
XX and XXI show the same tendency, although it 
is inevitable to notice some variation within the highest 
and lowest incomes, owing to the limited size of the sample. 














TA summary of Engels’ theories is given in Williams, Faith M., and Zimmerman, 
Carle C., Studies of Family Living in the U.S.A. and other Countries (U.S.A. Depart. of Agric., 
Miscellaneous Publications, No. 223, Washington, 1935), pp. 18-19. 

° The following table compares the extremes of variations in the percentage of expendi- 
ture for various purposes between the highest and the lowest income groups in some 
investigations. A = Lowest Incomes. B = Highest Incomes. 

Percentage of Total Expenditure. 
Inves 4 a arms. oor: ee 
tei | Food. | Clothing. | Mightand | Rent | DbeOus 
Engels _— 62:0 ie 50 12°0 50 
B o-o 18-0 5°O 12°0 150 
Mrs. More | ot 7°3 6-5 30°5 11°5 
D B | 395 | 11°3 +5 iso | 67 

tT. S! apin >. 40°8 13°0 5 5 2b 8 14°8 

‘i. B 36-8 16-8 471 16°3 26-0 
U.S.A. Bureau of Labour. A 50°9 8-7 7:9 16°9 15°6 

B 6: 15°7 50 17°4 25°4 
Tsing Hua > ios 3°4 6-0 9°9 i*3 

B 7o8 | B85 7:0 7 6-6 


Quoted from Dittmer, Cc. G., “ Ae Wetenate of the Standard of Living in China” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XXXIII, 1918-19), Pp. 123: 
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Until all the data gathered during the field study have 
been worked out and until more investigations are made in 
Shargiya and other provinces, nothing precise can be stated 
about the living conditions of the people, and no suggestions 
bearing upon the uplift of the community can therefore be 
made. It is, however, beyond any doubt that we are dealing 
here with primary poverty whatever criterion we may choose. 
Many of the people whom we have studied may have been 
partly responsible for their misfortune, but in most cases the 
majority are the victims of factors beyond their control. 
The unjust traditional distribution of wealth, the disequili- 
brium between human fertility and land potentialities, the 
apathetic outlook of the fatalist fellah, the misunderstanding 
of the real needs of the rural community and the vague idea 
about social reconstruction in the minds of high officials and 
authoritative circles are the major factors underlying the 
deplorable conditions of our fellaheen. 

These people are getting along, and may look content or 
even happy, but what a high price they are paying and what 
a great liability for the country they must be! ‘“‘ To people 
of this class life presents such a hard front that the struggle 
for existence cripples intellectual and spiritual growth. . . . 
Efficiency and mental alertness are at the minimum and 
nervous reactions are slow. . . . There is no surplus of 
energy, because it is all used up in meeting the hard condi- 
tions which make mere survival a difficult matter. . . . 
Ignorance, over-reproduction, congestion, low position of 
women, lack of sanitation, and a tremendous loss of potential 
ability—this is the price they pay.” 

Note.—I am greatly indebted to the Egyptian Government for financial help, to the 
people of Shargiya for their hospitality and good spirit, and to members of the staff of 
the Departments of Geography both at Manchester and Cairo Universities for assistance 
in all stages of my work. Thanks are also due to Dr. Shafei and a group of his old 
students of the Faculty of Commerce, Cairo, for their help in sorting and tabulating the 
data, to Dr. Lowe of Manchester University, and Mr. Alexander Farquharson, Secretary 
of the Institute of Sociology, for their advice on the general plan of my field work, and 


to my Professor, H. J. Fleure, under whose guidance my researches have been carried 
out, for much assistance and practical help. 
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tenants : No. eo a a . 2. were 
Percent.| — — 10°39 1039 138138 7-0 103 34 — 3% %% 
Owners with other 
resources . - No. We. 6 1 2 5 2- - -- 1 
Per cent.| 29 59176 29 59147 59 — — — — 29 
Tenants with other 
resources. - No. a I . Cie ow rot = 
Per cent.| 9°7 93°39 185 3°7 11't 74:11 — 39°7 37 37 - 
Part owners and tenants 
with other resources No. [_— - — — 2 2@ &§ — t+ — 2 = 
Percent.| — 50 — — 100 10° 50 — 50 — 100 = 
General Total . _ | 4 35 19 @ 16 20 10 g 8 6 8 } 
Per cent.| 2:1 8-0 10:2 5°9 86 10°7 53 49 43 32 43 37 
Lae ms 1 feddan = 
TABLE 
FREQUENCY Drsrassvnion 
, 2 Tip ae Epo r LG Bini Fe | _— eo eee Suzes of 
Particulars. Se ge 
| 2 2 3 4 s . Oe 
Owners No. | — 2 I 8 Ee. 
Percent.| — 32 16 63 127 80 1 
Tenants . , , ; ° - No. _ I 1 1 . a 4, 
Percent.| — 67 67 67 133 — ® 
Part owners and part tenants. - No. {— — I + : ' 3 
Percent.| — — g2 1290 «632 «632 (9 
Owners with other resources ; oe “+ 1 5 2 ae 
Per cent.| — 290 — «46143 «257 «2229 
Tenants with other resources ‘ - No. j— 1 I I 7 3 ;. 
Per cent.|' — 3°7 3°7 3°7 26°0 18°5 10°5 
Part owners and tenants with other re- 2 
sources ‘ ; ; ‘ . No. | _ — 3 2 oe a 
Per cent. | — — 48 95 238 — 7 
Agricultural labourers, etc. pet eal 2 Be ae a 
Percent.| 10°5 7:9 184 19°2 184 105 bed. 
a mc. Cl. i. £m @ eS 
Percent.| 1°7 3°5 572 96 199 100 *! 
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TABLE awl 
>Lomp a doerage per Person) x Each or 187 HousezHoLps ‘ sit een 
‘fee ms per Perso. cam Seb ee aor 
1-2 feddans. | Pe a _— Total. 
a Kirats. fed. | fed. | fed. 
a2 toy, 14-26 26-28 28-30 30-32 39-34 34-36 36-38 38-40 40-42 42-44 44-46 46-48 
5 rrken— f I 1i—-— 1 2 3 2 | I 5 61 
ome 16 16 — — 16 16 16 — — 16 33, 49 93 | 16) 82 
—menm e—- e— — Fs Ke —-— SF KF K|- KL rj-—-ji—- 16 
-B-----6---- “al Spill inal Baal (om 
I ao 1 I — _ | 1 —_ —_— — _ _ | —_ a 29 
nrannt~- - Nv - NM oe Ed Be Bie 
i er 1 | 2 1 34 
o9me9 - — 59 29 — 29 — 29 — — [1158/29 | 5°9| 2°9 
-@---- - - - = — — — | —_j-- 27 
-@'3t288°— — — t= 2 _- 3 20 
-Boe ene see —- l re lc —H lhc HH hu «— 6H] CU — | 800| — | = 15°0 
_ dipioeliidlieiipieatiiameigiiaaas tile —}——- |_| 
’ - “a § 2 2 2 I I 2 2i9 4/1319 187 
37 16 21 21 OF Pt ret et O5 OF IE Bt) gg) at | 16) 49 
ae 
24 kirats. _ ™ icing * 
or Sizes or HouseHoLps 
a (Persons). ——— pe ee oe 
= re a | Total. 
oO 
’ ee =. as 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 —y 
? = az. 4 3 2 2 4 2 1 —_ — 1 63 
wigs Go 63 16 63 47 ga ge 63 g2 16 — — 16 
4 4 I 2 1 — —_ — 1 —_ == —_ — a 15 
26-6 i= 6-7 13°3 6: = oat ae 3 ae Pes a>. ite PBs 
—_as . . - ll 9s 
97 129 12° . 4 : — I — _ I I eed — 
283 re A a 65 me Ss se —- —- 32 3? - - 
s7mes by on 2 I 2 2 _ — I _ 35 
ae ST ee a eee 8 Shin 
85 a — 48 "4 as ee — —_ ae I om _ = 7 
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2 ! 1 inn 
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Frequency Dis 


Particulars. 


Owners . , ° ‘ ° , 
Tenants 

Part owners and part tenants 

Owners with other resources ‘ 


Tenants with other resources 


Part owners and tenants with other resources . 


Agricultural labourers, etc. . ‘ : 


General Total . . , ‘ ‘ 


No. 

Per cent 
No. 
Per cent 
N 

Per « 

< 


Per cent. 


No. 
Per cent 
N J. 


No 


Per cent. 


No. 
Per cent 


Per cent. 


TABLE 

TRIBUTION oF 
~-S 5 
= 2 

— 294 
pam 

= 

— 2 

— 191 

TABLE 


Frequency Distripution oF DEPENDANT 


Particulars. 

No De 

pendant 
Owners ‘ , . No. ee - 
Per cent. 459 — 
Tenants . , . : . : . - No. 8 ~ 
Per cent. 500 — 
Part owners and part tenants , ‘ : ; : 9 - 
Percent. 29:0 — 
Owners with other resources ‘ ‘ ‘ . - No. 19 oo 
Percent. 51°4 — 
Tenants with other resources ‘ , : ; . No. 16 —_ 
Per cent. Gs = 
Part owners and tenants with other resources . : . No. 8 _ 
Per cent. Pies 
Agricultural labourers, etc. No. 3! a 
Percent. 816 — 
General Total No. m9 = 
Per cent. solU 
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wers PER HovUsEHOLD Tee Toe 
sepusian of Demme t0 Total Number of Household. 
Per cent. : = . Total. 
we - 25I- 30I- ‘I- “I= 45°1- gor- Over 75) 
lg = 2 Ss Ss a = 2 
4 15 6 I 2 _ = Pd — 65 
oer 92 15 gt —- —sr—- = 
Caer Y — —- ee el 
oes so ee oe 
|) et ie I ee. a ee 3! 
hie | h6chCte OS OO 
ae = © . = Se: oe te 32 
82250 94 — 125 31 — 94 — 3:1 
>, 6 4 3 I I 2 I — 28 
v1 250 214 142 107 36 36 71 36 — 
5 8 § 2.) = = 22 
27 182 227 gt 136 136 —- —_— — =— 
Pia = 5. §¢ Te soe 38 
32 184 192 — 210 105 — 79 26 10°5 
49 «3! 8 21 9 I 1 62 5 229 
71 214 135 35 92 39 04 48 OD 22 
T 
ither than the children and wives of the earners) 
Proportion of Dependants to Total Number of Household. 
Per cent. 
a ra a a eae a i | Total. 
we oe 2 301-35 4OI- 45%— §o1- s5:1- GoI- 65:1- 7oI- 75:1- Over Sc 
ba 35 30 5 40 45 50 55 60 65 7° 75 80 
ao & § Si 1 2 _-_ - 4 2 1 61 
7 33 —- 16 49 49 Ge 16 33 — — SO 33 19 
és = - 8 , 2 — = — = é, _-_ — 16 
. 6. ££ -~s — 2 2 3 I Pt ee 
am 88 6g mC. Oe Oe 28 26. OO = 7 
be = = I 4 — 3 _— — 2 _ I = 3 
a ~ 87 eg on ee > ee, ere. he 
na ‘7 nog = nes — I an» 1 I = a=» =-_ _ 
a a ae as a Tle 
a - - = & 22 ee ee SS 
oe ==> _— — . . . “oO — —_ a=» 
o> 2 « «= =e eee ane a eT ee 
~ 26 53 26 — on wis TT ie a ani _ _ 
4 8 " 1 22 
bt 35 tad 6 10 4 14 4 10 5 2 6 3 i 9 
9 27 43 «+17 «G2 17 gg ek (OD «687 3 
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FREQUENCY DisTRIBUTION OF DEPENDANTS ACCORDING 


Wives 
| 
Particulars. | Parente. | Brothers. | Sistes. cat 


Owners ‘ . - No. 6 | 19 8 
Per cent. 3°9 12°3 52 
Tenants ; : . No. ae 5 _ 
Percent.| 3:2 | 161 — 98° BR 98-7 
Part owners and part 
tenants. : - No. 4 | 4 5 * ? 
Per cent. | 42 | 42 5"2 791 73 


Owners with other re- 
sources . > - No. a_i 22 6 96 10 
Percent.| 5°9 17°6 8-8 520 Me 147 

Tenants with other re- 
sources . ; - No. 4 4 6 1 1 





Percent., 11°83 | 11°8 17°6 42 29 
Part owners and tenants 
with other resources . No. 2 {| 9g 7 29 6 
Percent.| 32 | 14°5 11°3 
Agricultural labourers, etc. No. a I 3 
Percent.| 10°09 | 5°0 15°0 
General Total . - No. 23 54 35 


Percent. | 4:9 | 11°6 7'5 55"! 


1 Wives and children of the head of the household are excluded. _* Wig 
* Children of a brother’s son. 5 Cousin dren ¢ 





TAB 


CorRELATION OF NuMBER OF CHILDREN AND Wives oF Ea 


Number of Chil- 4 
dren and Wives. ° I | 2 3 





Number of Other 









dants. | No Percent. | No. Percent. | No. Percent. | No. Per cent. No. he Pe 
° + 36-4 8 44°4 | 12 52°2 20 57°1 21 600 ; 
t I gl 2 1I‘l 4 17°4 7 20°0 2 37 
2 2 18-1 2 Imer om eons wan — I 2°9 : 
3 I 9'1 2 Iie! I 4°3 3 8-6 5 142 
4 ' gt I 5°6 I si- - ee ee 
5 — -- I 56 3 wgi—- — ' = 
6 . . I g’t I 56 I 4°3 1 2°9 I 2°90 4 
7and more . 1 QI 1 56 1 43 4 11-4 ¢ We am. : 
Total . 11 100°0 18 100°1 23 99°7 35 99°9 35 100 8 1 
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» | Other | Domestic 
Sisters Total. 
wt pants Pe ; ¥ — Servants. 
ot in-law. 
a 2 154 
28 1 t : 5 
‘ —_ 06 2 
| oy o os oo! 18 = 31 
67 oe _— — 3°2 —— 
RR Gis m po Ri we 
73 — ~ | 
10 _ -_ ~~ a | = 68 
wi- ses at ~ | 7 
1 1 I I = - 34 
29 2°9 2°9 2-9 - 59 
sj-{j-|- 9¢ | — | 6 
a - | — | 45 = 
_ —- | — | 105 _ 20 
- _— om | 50°0 —_— 
—— eo | #. oem 7 465 
o4 | of | Of | 46 5 
sbrther'sson. _* Son of the wife from another husband. 


ill 





dren of a sister and her husband. 


m THE HouseHoLD AND NumBER OF OTHER DEPENDANTS 




















7 | 

| No. Percent. | No. Per cent. 
7 538 6 545 
: 2 1.3 2 
1 "7 | 1 9! 
ee 2 ae 
3 231 | I 9! 
13 1000 | 1 «999 





No. Percent. No 
16 421 1! 
7 184 6 
3 79 _ 

2 5" ome 

I 2 1 
“ol = 2 
$ 105 I 
5 192 2 
ee _— 
% woo | 23 
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TAR 
CorRELATION OF ANNUAL INCOME (IN £E") PER AVERAGE Person ww EACH op 218 Hoy 
asl, — re 2 ae 
Income per s-5 $"1~10 10°I-15 1§"1-20 20° 1-25 as: 
et | | 
Number of ot Ses Sot tay PAR ‘ie i 


Der adants, | No. Percent. No. Percent. | No. Per cent. No. Percent. | No. Percent. No. Percs 


ee ee — . — 


' 
} 























o. .|58 630 (25 491 |19 48: | 2 933 | 6 7530/2 wm 
Ss .| 1g 14°! 1! 19'0 4 148 1 16-7 1 12°95 | 2 aff 
@. -| @ 2°2 2 34 — — 1 16-7 1 25 — = 
3 - 4 44 | 5 8- 4 48 | 1 oT i- - 1 14 
4- | 4 4°4 I 1*7 I “7 - = - = 
2 . | 2 2°2 4 6-9 I 37 j-— — _ - - - 

. 2 2-2 2 3°4 2 71°4 I 16-7 | - - - 
7andmore 7 76 8 138 2 74 (—- _ — 2 264 
Total | g2 1001 | 58 999 | 27 999 | 6 10071 8 1000 | 7 10 

TAB 
FREQUENCY DisTRIBUTION ( 
Particulars. Coninal | #23 | 26-$0 | gx-100 | ror-1§0 | 1§i-a0 

Owners ; ; ‘ . No. -jij- - | = - i 2 
Percent.) — |§ — —- };- -~ 52 

Tenants ‘ . ‘ - No. “a 3 | 4 5 a 
Percent.| 63 | 188 | a5°0 | gr2 | 125) — 

Part owners and part tenants . No. [| — | — —- |- s ;°8 
Percent.) — | — - i- 10-9 | 7° 

Owners with other resources . No. —_ | — _ 2 -~ . = 
Per cent. — | - 3°2 6°5 - j= 

Tenants with other resources . No. 2 | 18 3 3 2 

Per cent.| 7-1 64°3 10°7 10°7 36 | 3 

Part owners and tenants with 

other resources . - No. oo — _ | _— ‘Soe 

Piiilian him t-t— | @]= 
Agricultural labourers, etc. . No. at 10 ie oe it i 

Per cent.| 56°8 | 27-0 ai 2) ~ cd 
oni aa iS es 
General Total. ° - No. 24 3! 9 15 i pA 

Per cent.| 10°9 14°! | ro | 68 s¢ | 








1 The Egyptian pound (£E) is cppresiea pe 
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TAR 
218 Hoge os ayo THe Numeer or DEPENDANTS (OTHER THAN CHILDREN AND Wives OF EARNERS) IN 
is a in = a - l —EE | - — 
3$-1~% wi-45 4$°1-40 40°I-§0 } $01 75 | 75° 1-100 Over 100 
fo en +——— a 
» Perm Percent. |No, Percent. | No. Percent. |No. Percent. | No, Percent. | No. Per cent. 
2 } ee ee 
26 - _ _ 2 286 | 1 500 | 1 33°3 5 83°3 
a <i = 5 ee ye lm is.  i-.. = 
- - \i- — ~— - — — i— — I 16-7 
14" - 1 100 1 4°39 | 1 50-0 _ -- — _ 
a4 1 100 — _ - 14°3 | ans on. om pe ‘a ‘iin 
064 ne oa os ae a= | —_ — | $33 | — — 
—— ———|— - |——_—_—_—__——_ | 
1001 Hi; = 100 I 100 7 10o1 | 2 1000 | 3 999 | 6 1000 
TABI 
TION Everest. (per Household) ww £E * 
Oe Ps PNY RE Ee ee ee 
es 500 — 601-800 ves 1,000 1,500 | 2,000 2,000 | ee. 
§ 1 2 | | | 
4 | § 4 | 4 7 3 1m | § 6 | 58 
_ $4 | 52 6-9 6-9 12°! | 52 17°! 8-6 27 6 | ‘ 
= per - -_ j— —_ | — _ — x «. 
Betiet >| +i ctrecrsic| 2 
70 I 3 I | 3 _ 2 29 
a ry _ 70 34 | 1093 34 | 103 | 20°97 _ 70 
- “eG , 2 oe 7 I 5 | 3! 
I " 65 $2 | 129 | 65 129 | 9-2 22°6 3°2 161 | 
56 Es = = _— —_ | — —_ _ — | 086 
EA ES i oc ee: 4 ee 
o 
- as fy oes | @i 
8 : 3 5 3 3 2 3 
-§f 43 | 48 14°3 48 | 143 - 14°3 9°5 14°3 | 
* wi ie: pan _ _ oe _- i - — | 
asl -ji— dus prs we pas ~<a i =m | 
10 | 7 | 4 | 220 
7 é = f 12 10 15 7 26 27 CO 
te eo, | S@ | 55 | 45 | 68 | ga | s19 | 36 | 2s | 
i — 
stely a ar 


Dene more than the English pound. 
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T 
Frequency Distripution or Caprrat (per J ja Z 
Particulars. cones £-10 11-20 21-30 | 
Owners - No. _ - 1 _ Bs 
Per cent.| — _ i, — | bys | 
Tenants o. I 11 2 I -@_- 
Per cent.| 6-3 68-7 12°5 63 | -m- 
Part owners and part tenants. - No. ; — _ I 6 7 © 
Per cent.| — — 3°4 20°7 174 4 
Owners with other resources , . No. ;o— I I 1 1 © 
Per cent.| — 31 31 31 | gyi 63 
Tenants with other resources : . No. 2 24 2 - -3- 
Per cent 71 858 71 - -§- 
Part owners and tenants with other re- 
sources . i ; . No. _ a — 3 i. © 
Per cent oe _ — 150 | 150100 
Agricultural labourers, etc. . é . No. 21 15 1 = -§- 
Per cent 56:8 40°5 2°7 _ -3- 
General Total . No. 24 51 8 " is m8 
Per cent. | 10°9 23°2 36 50 | 68 56 
TABLE! 


Frequency Distrisution or CAPITAL INVESTED BY HovseHOLns 








Particulars. 

Land. No. 

Per cent. 
Buildings No. 

Per cent 
Livestock No. 

Per cent. 
Agricultural implements No. 

Per cent. 
Fruit and palm trees No. 

Per cent 
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51-75 | 76-100 10I-150 | 151-200 | 201-250 | 250-300 | 300-400 | 400-§00 tend, Total. 
3 7 I 5 6 4 6 2 2 4 | § 
s2 0 Iat | 242 8-6 10°4 6-9 10°4 3°4 3°4 69 - 
_— -_ -_ —_ —_— —_ _ —— — j | 
~-}=-}-}/-}-f eo} -}-] - [ &] 
1 7 5 - — _ _ 1 — | 1 |} 29 
4 | at | 17°3 7° _ _ a 3°4 — | 34 | 
: 5 6 4 : 1 I 2 ¢qi-{is 
63 | 15°77 | 188 12°5 31 31 3°1 6-3 25 | — | 
ah - _ — _ — — _ _ =| 28 
q ae | 2 
a 2 2 2 s+ 2c 2 — 3 oe eae 20 
100 ©6100 | 10°0 10°0 50 50 _ 150 se i =— | 
a Be = ~~ ~~ fa _ nee ost ial 
ee tee 

21 27 13 8 6 7 8 - | -¢ | 220 
$6 | 96 | 129 6-0 3°6 | 2°7 3°2 36 $2 | 27 














», Bumpwves, Livesrocx, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, AND TREES 
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Percentage of Total Capital. 
. ie a ee l Total. 
i 21-25 | 251-30 | 30°1-40 40°1~50 501-75 Over 75 
ia Eig Fagabazeat? | | 
ofen\t — ° 9 | 35 | 95 | 222 
' A = o-9 40 | 158 | 428 100 
Fs} - 4 10 1 | 6 20 222 
36 : 3 4 | 10 17 222 
ee Be o9 14 re | 45 76 100 
ab . > = —- |j— _ 222 
Be = yd — . — 100 
4 s ~ - |-— _ 222 
ed o9 - -i- _ 100 
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Particulars. s-10 | 11-20 21-~ 
$$ |__| 
Owners = 2/2] sigs 
cent. 3°5 | 3:5| 88 
Tenants No 2 | ' a 7 





Per cent. | 14°4 | 42°9 | 144 
j . 7 3 2 


Per cent. 36 10°7, 71 spe? | %5 
Owners with other resources No. 2 I 2i3 toa 

Per cent.| 5:9} 2°9| 59/ sam |" 
Tenants with other resources . No. 71 ©? Sis 


Per cent. | 25:0 | 95°7 | 250 me | OS 


other resources . : -. No. -- — etm 
Per cent.| — — 95 4 48) g 
Agricultural labourers, etc. . No. | 6 | @ | 7) tt 
Per cent.| 16-2 54:1 | 189 oqmt 











General Total ; ° . No 20 | 42 | 27 | gms 
Per cent., g't 192 | 12°9) ¢igg59 
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Frequency DisrrisuTIon oF ANNUAL Incoms ( 


























Particulars. | 3 Gro | wH-r9 | 16-20 | s-as | Opes 
| 
Owners . No. 14 | me * ; § . 8 | 
Per cent.| 246 | 316 | 193 | 3°5 7) Uh 
Tenants : : , . No. _—s otraekt le ! weed 
Per cent.| 71°4 44/78 | — el BoD 
Part owners and part tenants . No. 9 > ee aaa or, ae 
Per cent.| 93°99 | 48:2 | art | 3°7 -— } 7 oe 
Owners with other resources . No. am | I ‘a - 
Per cent.| 13-9 | 222 | 194 | 83 o) oe 
Tenants with other resources . No. 22 Si--i-=- = | Soe 
Percent.| 786 | 214 | — | = e sa 
Part owners and tenants with | = 
other resources . d . No. 5 an. 6 4 FE o 
f Per cent.| 25:0 200 «100 | 50 oo | S°R W 
Agricultural labourers, etc. . No. | 295 —. 2. 2 a, “a 
: Per cent.| 67-6 a6 | 08 | — | —- | 
General Total . . . No. ois | @/7 |] 8 | 78S 
Per cent. | 4it 26-9 | 129-7 $2, 37 8° 
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Wi 
(per Household) = £E 
gem one] see | ase | seer | gor | ge | So [toe 
oe eee | 
6} 7} 8} 7} 5 | @4/—] 8] 7 
J 10°§ | 12°3 | 14°0 123 | 88 | 70 | a 18 
I = | I 1 | I om | — | —_ —_ 14 
gd ell a le ek ee ee _ _ 
j 7 | 5| 4 | :}—-/—|/—|] 2s] 
7/90/1180) 142) 36) — — —_ 36 
ssf | orf | ae’ | 4/2] 4/2/] 2 | gs 
(8) 8) 197) 8) 59 | 118) 59 | 59 
rs} 01} ppm te — _ 28 
$6 36 | 36 | —}jomimte—t— 
1] 8 .s 3 2 1 = I 4 a1 
48, 95/190) 143) 95) 48) — | 48 | I9°0 
ge. 6A Ba 1 _ _ — —_ 37 
07; 77) — _ 27; — om it pas 
1§ | a ra 22 16 8 8 3 8 | a19 
59 96 | 10-0 | 10°O | 73! 3°7 37 | 14 3°77 
‘ 
Perm) x £E m Each oF 219 Housenoxps 
wis | swe | argo | 52-75 | 76-100 | ror-n0g | 196-190 | 151-173 | 176-200 | Over soo | Total. 
i: Bee J 
oe 8 3B. as a i -j|- s | 57 
wi- |] ss} — }-}/—{] ew} -—-] -— |] 19 
a ee ah ter Ewe = do oe om dn i 
— an nami | aie j aad a a | ao on io 
oa ee at ee os a >. oes an $7 
=| oe | 5s | “6 e. ® - ~ ~ - 19 
— *| 5" j 5 | 28 56 ee nies ae -: 
——— | = | on FT oe on saa ian ae ie 28 
~ | — oem | is | ia yd rhs e ye re 
| 
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T 
Frequency Distrmunos 
Indebtedness Ratio 
reee-aeen : an | 20] we 
#3 | $1-10) ‘ss ~ : 
waitionee tcostionit ate! 
Owners No. | 12 a4}2s;—ty 
Per cent.| 52:2 174 87> — 4 
Tenants No. — I _ 14 
Percent.|; — 143 — 143 
Part owners and part 
tenants . No. 4 8 I Be 
Per cent. | 25:0 50°00 | 6:3) 63 § 
Owners with other 
resources : - No. | 6 2 2 ae 
Per cent. | 46°2 | 15°4 | 154 > 77 15 
Tenants with other | 
resources : - No. j— 1 = ei 
Per cent.| — 71) — | 43 
Part owners and tenants 
with other resources No. | 4 1 2 I 
Per cent.| 90°7 | 7°7 | 154) 77 
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A REGIONAL ANALYSIS OF STRIKES, 
1921-1936 


By MICHAEL DALY anp ENID ATKINSON: 


A FIERCE controversy has been raging for a number of 
years among economists concerned with the problem of 
industrial location as to whether labour in the older industrial 
areas of the country is more or less “ docile ” than labour in 
the South-east and Midlands. In the course of the argu- 
ment, the protagonists usually appeal to “‘ what the statistics 
of the number of strikes called in each area of the country 
would show if someone compiled them.” But so far the 
only factual contribution which has been made are some 
figures of the number of man-days lost in 1934 and 1935 in 
strikes called in the coal-mining industry of the North-east 
coast and South Wales. 

This article is intended as a contribution to a settlement of 
the problem. It is based upon particulars of certain out- 
standing strikes of which particulars are given each month in 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette, which, in turn, is compiled 
from memoranda filed with the Ministry (1) by employers, 
seeking to have any of their workers who have gone on strike 
refused admittance to the relief rolls ; (2) by trade union 
leaders, seeking to refute the contentions of the employers, 
and (3) by the local exchange officials, giving information as 
to the causes, outcome, number of men involved in strikes, 
etc., in the normal course of their reports to Montague 
House. The number of strikes covered in each issue 
depends upon the amount of space which the editor has left, 
after all the other articles have been set up in type. It is 
nothing more nor less than a “ filler,” and if the other 
articles are especially long in a certain issue, the number of 

* Miss Enid Atkinson’s name has been added as part-author of this paper as @ very 


inadequate recompense for a myriad of small services in connexion with the preparation 
of other papers. 
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strikes for which details are given is cut considerably.* 
Over a period of years, however, the proportion of strikes 
covered is fairly high: in this particular case, details of 
roughly a fourth of the total number of strikes, which the 
Ministry recorded, were included, and, on the basis of the 
number of men involved, the proportion was slightly higher. 
On the fairly reasonable assumption that the Ministry of 
Labour exercises no bias in selecting the strikes of which 
it gives particulars, these statistics can be regarded as a 
fairly good indication of the frequency of strikes in each 


region." 
For the purposes of this paper, Great Britain was divided 


into four different regions based on the classification of the 
Registrar-General of England and Wales, and six areas 
which are, in turn, composites of contiguous regions. The 
first composite area is known as either the Prosperous Areas, 
or the Industrial South, and consists of (1) the South-east, 
excluding Greater London; (2) Greater London; (3) the 
West Midlands; and (4) the East Midlands. The second 
composite area is known as the Agricultural South and 
consists of (5) the South-west and (6) East Anglia. The third 


; At one time, an attempt was made to increase the number of strikes which the 
analysis covered by asking the Ministry to supply more complete information, or allow 
its strike files to be examined. Permission was refused. It should be possible, however, 
to overcome this handicap by using the files of the Daily Herald for the earlier years, and 
the Daily Worker for the later years. But it is possible that, unless the files are handled 
with great caution, the loss in authoritativeness will outweigh the gain in the number of 
strikes covered. There was not sufficient time available to allow this to be done. 

“4 Some strikes had to be entirely excluded from the results because they covered several 
regions of the country and it was impossible to decide questions as to how many 
workers were involved in each area. Except for a few months during 1926, however, the 
number of omissions from the tables was not large. The policy of the labour unions 
after the general strike was to localize any strike that they called, so that after that date 
the proportion of strikes which it was possible to analyse rose. Altogether it was neces- 
tary to exclude only 59 out of the 945 strikes of which the Ministry of Labour published 
particulars. As most of these inter-regional strikes were national in character, their 
exclusion did not materially affect the results. Their re-inclusion would only strengthen 
the results, as most of the strikes took place in the heavy industries, which are located 
mainly in the Industrial North. It would have especially strengthened any of the 
conclusions derived from the statistics of the number of persons taking part in industrial 
disputes, and the number of man-days which were lost in consequence. 
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composite area is known as either the Distressed Areas, or 
the Industrial North, and consists of (7) South Wales; (8) 
the North-east Coast; (g) the West Riding of Yorkshire; and 
(10) Lancashire and Cheshire. The first two areas in the 
Industrial North are sometimes known as the Badly Dis- 
tressed Areas of the North; and the other two, as 
Moderately Distressed Areas of the North. The fourth com- 
posite area is known as the Agricultural North, and consists 
of (11) the Northern Rural Belt and (12) North Wales. The 
Industrial North and the Agricultural North are considered 
as the North, and the Industrial South and the Agricultural 
South are likewise considered together as the South. 

The figures show that the frequency of strikes was much 
greater in the older industrial areas than in the South-east 
and Midlands. The number of strikes called in the prosper- 
ous industrial areas of the country was only half the number 
called in the Industrial North. On the basis of the number 
of strikes called per thousand of the industrial population in 
1931, the workers in the older industrial areas appeared to be 
nearly four times more prone to strike than the workers in 
the South-east and Midlands.** Among the older industrial 
areas, the workers in the Badly Distressed Areas were more 
than six times more inclined to strike than the workers in the 
Industrial South. Even within the older industrial areas, 
there were acute differences in the propensity of workers to 
strike. The workers in the Badly Distressed Areas were 
three times more prone to strike than workers in the Moder- 
ately Distressed Areas.* 

The median number of persons taking part in strikes was 
over 60 per cent. greater in the Industrial North than in the 


' Margin of error due to the size of the sample is 4-8 per cent. : 
The unemployed were included in the total figures of the industrial population 
because many of the strikes called refer to years when unemployment in the North and 
Wales was normal or even unappreciable. 


* Margin of error due to size of sample is 4-8 per cent. 
. Margin of error due to size of sample is 5 per cent. 
Margin of error due to size of sample is 6 per cent. 
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Industrial South, and about twice as great in Greater London 
and the South-east. In Greater London itself, the number 
of persons taking part in strikes was smaller than anywhere 
else in the country. However, the median number of persons 
taking part in strikes in Scotland and in the Cotton Districts 
was lower than the median number involved in the Midlands. 

The median number of days lost in consequence of indus- 
trial disputes was two days higher in Greater London and the 
South-east than in any of the other industrial areas, except 
the Moderately Distressed Areas.? There it was only a day 
higher.* 

While it is possible to explain the figures for the other areas 
of the country, it is impossible to explain the results for 
Greater London and the South-east. It may be thought 
that Southerners stay out longer because the higher wages 
which they receive enables them to do so. Yet the fixed 
liens on the wages of the working classes in this section of the 
country is far higher than elsewhere, while an analysis of the 
regional distribution of mass savings, which the writer is 
shortly publishing, shows that the North holds a much larger 
proportion of depositors than the South-east and Greater 
London. 

-In determining whether the employer or employee was 
responsible for calling a strike, it was decided that the side 
which made the bid to change the status quo was apparently 
responsible for calling the strike, though not necessarily the 
cause of it* This made it necessary to omit only strikes 

* Margin of error due to size of sample is 5-5 per cent. 

* Margin of error due to size of sample is 5-6 per cent. 

* Margin of error due to size of sample is 6 per cent. 

* This rule made it possible to make allowances for cases where the workers were 
goaded into calling a strike by the announcement of a wage cut. However, it does not 
take into account cases in which the workers have suffered from underpayment and strike 

to be too incomplete 


for a“ reasonable” wage. To begin with, the information proved 
to admit of so nice an analysis. Further, it was considered that if the workers had 
accepted their working conditions for any length of time, it was legitimate to regard 
them as apparently responsible for the existence of the strike. They may have been 
morally justified in calling the strike, but it does not alter the fact that their more 
perfect sense of justice was the cause of the disagreement. 
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arising out of alleged victimization of workmen, since, without 
intimate knowledge of each strike situation, it was difficult to 
say who was really responsible for calling the strike, and not 
just which of the two parties withdrew from production. 
However, the number of such omissions was not large. 
Altogether 84-2 per cent. of the strikes covered in the first 
column of the tables were able to be analysed in this 
connexion. From the figures it will be seen that, except in 
the Midlands, the workers were usually apparently responsible 
for the strikes that were called; and that the propensity to call 
strikes was practically the same in the South-east and Greater 
London and in the Moderately and Badly Distressed Areas. 
In the Midlands, fully three-fifths of the strikes that were 
called were apparently caused by the employers, but little 
reliance can be placed on this figure, as the standard margin 
of error due to the size of the sample was fairly large.’ 

In assessing which side won the strike, the details given 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette were so vague that it led 
to a great deal of trouble. It was finally decided that 
the columns for partial or small gains or losses did not, in 
some cases, sufficiently summarize the results, and that, 
paradoxical though it may seem, a strike could be both 
partially won and lost at the same time. For example, the 
conditions for which a strike was called may be conceded, 
but a number of the strikers may be replaced. Therefore, 
in one or two cases, fractions were used in apportioning the 
results. A large portion of the strikes called were also 
terminated ‘pending negotiations.’”’ Since the Mond- 
Turner Conferences, union officials in Great Britain have 
tended to prefer this method of settling a strike. From the 
propaganda issued by such bodies as the Vigilantes Move- 
ment, the Minority Movement and the Communist Party, 
it would seem that the more militant elements of the labour 
movement regard such settlements as losses which are due, 


* The standard margin of error due to the size of the sample was 21 per cent. But in 
962 cases out of 1,000, rather than in 997, the margin of error would be 15 per cent. 
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not so much to the weakness of the strikers, as to the duplicity 
of their paid leaders. Since it is both impossible to deter- 
mine the accuracy of this contention, or to discover a way of 
allowing for it in the statistics should it prove to be true, it 
was decided to exclude these cases from this portion of the 
statistics. Consequently, only 66-2 per cent. of the original 
886 strikes could be analysed in detail here. However, for 
what the figures are worth, it will be seen that the proportion 
of strikes lost was about the same in the Industrial North and 
South,’ and that the proportion of substantial victories in the 
number of strikes won was nearly 10 per cent. higher in the 
Industrial North than in the Industrial South, though the 
margin of error was so large as to make this result worthless.* 
However, the proportion of victories which were insignificant 
was lower in the South-east and Midlands than in the 
Industrial North, so that while the situation was not com- 
pletely neutralized, it was to some extent counterbalanced. 

The greatest proportion of industrial disputes occurring in 
the older industrial areas of the country were called in the coal- 
mining industry. It was nearly a third in Scotland *; two- 
thirds in South Wales ¢; and three-fourths in the North-east 
Coast.’ The fact that the bulk of strikes that occurred in the 
Industrial North took place in the older industries does not 
Vitiate the previous conclusions, for if a manufacturer of light 
industrial products were to set up a factory in the North or 
Wales, he would draw upon the surplus labour supply of 
other industries for employees. 

It is curious to note that, although eight strikes occurred in 
the new Kent coal-fields during the period 1921 to 1936, 
there is no discernible tendency for strikes to increase in 


* The percentage of strikes lost in the Industrial South was 6-5 and in the Industrial 
North 34°4- However, the margin of error due to the size of the sample was 10 per cent. 
in the former instance and 8 per cent. in the latter. 

. There is an overlapping of 5 per cent. 

, Margin of error due to size of sample, 14 per cent. 

, Margin of error due to size of sample, 13 per cent. 

Margin of error due to size of sample, 15 per cent. 
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frequency as the field is opened up. Since 1924, however, 
there does seem to be a slight increase in the number of men 
involved in each strike. On the other hand, there is a very 
large drop in the number of days lost owing to disputes. 

An analysis of the number of strikes called in the different 
parts of the country in a representative list of newer industries 
shows that out of 163 strikes called, 41 were in Greater London 
alone.1. The number occurring in the South-east (excluding 
Greater London), however, was only 19, or two-thirds of the 
number occurring in Lancashire and Cheshire. However, 
the large number of strikes occurring in the South-east and 
Midlands must not be taken as proving the contention that 
the frequency of strikes in the new industries and areas is as 
great as those in the older industrial parts of the country. 
For the regional distribution of the newer industries is so 
strongly biased in favour of the South-east and Midlands 
that the regional distribution of strikes in these industries 
naturally exhibits a similar tendency. But if a manufacturer 
were to set up a factory in the older industrial areas, he would 
naturally have to draw upon the surplus labour supply of 
other—and particularly the staple—industries in the area for 
his employees. As the newer industries were responsible for 
only 18-2 per cent. of the total number of strikes analysed in 
this paper, and as it was overwhelmingly demonstrated that, 
as the number of strikes called, both as a total and in propor- 
tion to the industrial population in each region, or as regards 
the median number of workers involved in each region, the 
closer a factory is to the older industrial areas, and, more 
particularly, the closer it is to the coal-fields in these areas, 


the greater the amount of labour trouble which is likely to 
arise. 


rt... following are the list of industries: electrical appliances, motor vehicles, silk, 
osiery, Clothing, furniture, paper, rubber, musical instruments, boots and shoes, motion 
argincer mop uction, printing, and engineering (excluding mechanical and lecrica 
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THE SOUTHERN 
SLAV PATRIARCHAL FAMILY’ 


By VERA EHRLICH-STEIN 


B bon article is based on research in Yugoslavia, where the 
patriarchal peasant family still exists and where both its 
gradual transformation and rapid decay can be observed. 

The author’s investigations covered about three hundred 
villages selected from all parts of the country. The material 
was collected with the help of detailed questionnaires, from 
teachers, most of whom had lived in the villages for many 
years, and from students whose homes were in villages; these 
persons compiled reports on particular villages, using their 
full knowledge of the facts. The village was treated as a 
unit; individual families were not investigated. The ques- 
tionnaires covered various aspects of family life, in particular 
the position, rank, and authority of the individual in the 
family unit, and the relations between the members of the 
family. Particular emphasis was placed on psychological 
factors in relation to social, economic, and traditional features. 
Main attention was given to the following relationships: 
husband and wife, parents and children, mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, younger married persons and their parents, 
men and women in extra matrimonial relations. The chang- 
ing position of the young wife in the family was studied as a 
symptom of disintegration. 


1. Famtty Types oF Various Epocus Lrvinc 
IN CLosE ConTACT 


The situation of Yugoslavia is responsible for the fact that 
she includes in her inheritance both Eastern and Western 
cultures in their historical forms, with their inherent contra- 

* In the statistical analysis of the material, Dr. Theo Neumann (Vienna and Liverpool) 


took an important share. The author’s German script has been condensed and 
rearranged in translation. 
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dictions. Many antagonistic influences have met here: a 
pagan pre-slavonic and old-slavonic heritage, and political, 
economic and cultural features of the Western great powers, of 
the Mediterranean states, of the Byzantine and Ottoman 
empires, of the Roman Catholic, the Orthodox, and the 
Islamic religions. Great parts of Yugoslavia were under 
Turkish rule for five full centuries, and there we find almost 
untouched very primitive Slavonic family types alongside 
with those influenced by Islam.? 

On the Adriatic coast there are traces of a highly developed 
Mediterranean culture with Romance elements. Sovereign 
states such as Dubrovnik existed from the Middle Ages up 
to the time of Napoleon. In the mountains there was also 
Montenegro, a free unconquered state. Serbia freed herself 
from the bondage of Turkish feudalism before any other 
Turkish province and fought sturdily for national freedom. 
These struggles for freedom live on in the folk memory in 
Serbia and Montenegro. In the north the fate of the serfs 
was similar to that of the European peasantry, in general 
modified by the fact that this part formed for centuries the 
military frontier of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy against 
the Turks. In this region traces of warlike traditions 
are still to be observed. Herdsmen and nomads of old 
Romance, Albanian, and Arnautic origin live even now in 
the inaccessible mountainous parts of the country. Thus we 
find side by side in Yugoslavia to-day forms of life and types 
of family developed over a period of almost 2,000 years. 

About 80 per cent. of the population in Yugoslavia are 
peasants living in villages. The patriarchal family type is 
characteristic for those villages that are almost entirely 
independent of world economics and world trade, that 
consume almost nothing that is not produced on the spot, 
and sell very little. All that is needed is produced by the 
joint-family.2 This economic system probably came into 


Joint-family ” seems the best term to use for the type described here. 
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existence before feudalism (certainly before the Turkish 
feudalism), was maintained throughout the centuries of 
feudalism, became linked with that, but survived it for many 
years in most regions. To-day there are still compact 
settlements which show all the characteristic features ascribed 
to the patriarchate. Among these, as our material shows, 
are all the Arnautic villages of South Serbia. 

Among the Orthodox in Macedonia and the Moslems in 
Bosnia, about three-quarters of the villages are patriarchal 
in Christian Bosnia, about one-half in Serbia, one-quarter in 
Croatia, and along the coast there are hardly any. 


2. PATRIARCHAL FAMILY RELATIONS 


The old conservative village unit exhibits so many charac- 
teristic features of the patriarchate, that it did not prove to 
be too difficult to arrive at a clear-cut distinction from other 
types. Production and family type—i.e. size and composition 
of the family, and the relation of its members—are so well 
established and standardized, that the marks of a primeval 
and unchanging culture cannot be mistaken. 

The disintegration of patriarchal family life is frequently 
a stormy or catastrophic process. Villages affected by this 
process are distinctly different from those as yet untouched. 
In some cases, however, the transformation due to political 
and economic factors is gradual and less obvious: in those 
cases it was found much more difficult to draw the line. 
Typical features, however, have been found and used to 
mark the distinction between the patriarchal type and the 
newer forms: they will be roughly outlined here.’ 

The patriarchal family exists in Yugoslavia mainly in two 
forms: the Moslem and the Christian (chiefly orthodox) forms. 
The Moslem form shows the typical patriarchal features more 
clearly than the Christian: possibly those features fit more 
easily with the religion of Islam. It seems, however, that 

* It will be seen that some of the conclusions reached in the course of the inquiry 
have been anticipated here. 
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the special form of the joint-family existing in Jugoslavia— 
the “ Zadruga ’—is less developed among the Moslems; it 
may be out of harmony with the spirit of Islam. This 
type has been frequently described in the literature of 
the region; it forms the basis of a self-sustaining economy, 
making the family independent economically. Children and 
children’s children live permanently together, property is 
shared, nothing is divided. The joint-family forms a co- 
operative organization for production, sometimes embracing 
up to 100 members. A detailed and traditional division 
of labour among the members is the rule in every region. 
Every member is equally entitled to satisfy his needs; every 
adult man is entitled to advise and protest. The “ Zadruga” 
used to be the typical family form in almost all parts of 
Yugoslavia; local variations in some respects were found but 
these did not affect the typical patriarchal features. 

In a patriarchate a shortage of women is regularly found. 
The death-rate of women, especially in childbirth, is very 
high. Therefore, women enjoy a scarcity value; as a rule 
all girls, widows and divorced women marry easily, and a 
dowry is not obligatory: customs of buying women or carrying 
them off still exist. 

A further consequence of the special conditions of a 
primitive extensive agriculture combined with cattle breeding 
is an attitude that favours prolific marriages. Children are 
welcome helpers, an economic asset. Birth control either 
before or after conception is unknown. This attitude often 
survives its economic basis, and even when famine is chronic 
children are born without limit, though most of them die 
from malnutrition and want. 

In the patriarchal stage the stability of social relations 
and confidence in the continuity of institutions produce a 
respect for law which is predominant, though not always 
sanctioned by written laws: public opinion is a chief factor 
in its maintenance. In family life the consequence is a 
remarkable stability in the marriage relation. Women enjoy 
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a high degree of certainty that they will not be dismissed, 
Public opinion compels the husband and patriarch to treat 
women and children decently and without brutality; it 
compels a young man not to desert a girl when she is 
pregnant. 

Sex morality generally reaches a high standard; sex 
relations outside marriage are almost impossible. Wives 
remain entirely faithful even during a prolonged absence of 
the husband. Fidelity is also expected from the husband, 
but the privileged position of the adult man leads public 
opinion to be more tolerant towards possible aberrations in 
his case. The adolescents of both sexes, however, have to 
be strictly continent before marriage, which is undertaken 
generally at or soon after puberty, without special prepara- 
tion. 

Another invariable feature of the patriarchal family 
organization is the strict hierarchical order among the mem- 
bers of the family. The father (or family head) enjoys high 
authority, the younger members have no right to object. 
Each member has his rank or place in the hierarchy, which 
depends on sex and age. Sex is more important than age. 
A boy 5 years old is of higher “ rank ” than a woman of 50. 
Therefore a brother, even when younger, may give orders 
to his sister. 

In the intact patriarchate friendly relationships and lack 
of economic rivalry are the rule. The natural rhythm of 
work, dependent on the seasons, creates artistic forms; 
singing and dancing have their place in work and in leisure. 
The women do embroidery and weaving, whose value equals 
that of Oriental carpets: the epic and lyric poems which pass 
from mouth to mouth have the highest artistic value. _ 

The privileged position of the family head has, as 1ts 
complement, his sense of duty, the imposing dignity with 
which he meets difficulties and opposition, and his highly 
developed technique in personal relations. Although the 
women are dependent and without personal liberty, they 
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enjoy a stability of life and a security which cannot be found 
in any other form of family organization. 


3. CHANGES IN THE PATRIARCHAL FamILy: 
(a) DisINTEGRATION 


The patriarchal family belongs to the past. Though still 
existing in many regions, its decay is obvious everywhere. 
Money and the market economy inevitably penetrate into 
the villages, and undermine the economic basis of this family 
type. Whether this process is rapid or gradual depends on 
the state of world economy. The pace varied, for example, 
during the liberal period towards the end of the last century 
with its growing industrialization, as compared with that 
in the agricultural crisis of 1873, in the post-war years, and 
in the crisis of 1930. 

Among villages where this disintegration is going on, our 
material shows two variants: the Serbian and the Croatian. 
In the Serbian villages, which remained for a longer period 
independent of world economy, symptoms of decay have 
appeared since the world war. Short as this period is, the 
development has been rapid, and yet the link with patriarchal 
forms is still everywhere noticeable. 

In the Croatian villages the disintegration is more radical. 
Here the decay of the joint-family started about fifty or 
sixty years ago, and the process is almost complete. In their 
economy and in their personal relations, these villages 
approach nearer to the Western model. 

With the decay of the joint-family, which produces and 
consumes as a co-operative group, tiny farms come into 
existence which for the most part are in constant poverty. 
On these small farms the burden of work for women and 
children is enormous, especially since the devaluation of 
agricultural products through the agrarian crisis. The 
troubles of the peasant who is forced, but not enabled, to 
compete in the world market have become overwhelming. 
There is no longer time for the overworked women to produce 
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cloth, to weave, sew, and embroider. Textiles are now 
bought, and have to be paid for in cash, and, moreover, are 
much less durable. Written laws, or unwritten usages, are 
altered, farms are divided again and again, daughters acquire 
a right to a legacy or dowry, which they did not have in the 
Zadruga. Economic competition alters the community life 
of the village and the family. Brothers and sisters become 
rivals over the division of the parental farm. Fathers and 
sons also come into conflict from the same cause: such conflicts 
not infrequently have fatal endings. Many sons of peasants 
drift to town and undertake paid labour. The death-rate 
alters in favour of women: there is a surplus of women 
everywhere. It is more difficult for them to marry, especially 
for the poorer ones. Children are not desired, the farm 
being too small to support them. Birth control is practised 
to a great extent, and many chronic diseases among women 
are the result. 

Stability and security disappear from all spheres of life. 
Traditional authority and traditional norms have lost their 
value. Life in the village lacks authority: this gives oppor- 
tunity for individual actions and reactions unknown before, 
for individualism, and for the right of the stronger and the 
rule of force. Conflicts between all the members of a family 
are the order of the day; they struggle for economic advan- 
tages and better position, often in a brutal way. Marriage 
is shaken, sex morals become loosened. Pre-matrimonial 
relations are frequent, especially as the marriage age of the 
young man becomes higher. Fidelity decreases, divorce 
increases. Of all this women have to carry the main burden; 
neither the pregnant girl nor the wife dismissed by her 
husband finds an advocate. 

On the other hand, the new situation tends to a certain 
liberation of those members of the family who before had been 
repressed. There is more freedom, independent decision, and 
mutual influence. Security has been replaced by freedom, 
and a dawning sense of the equal rights of all human beings. 
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4. CHANGES IN THE PATRIARCHAL Famiy : 
(6) GRADUAL TRANSFORMATION 


Less frequent than this violent process is the gradual 
adaptation to a new form of life, an evolution without a 
revolutionary period. This happens, for example, on the 
Croatian and Dalmatian coast. There the economically 
and culturally progressive Mediterranean states have in- 
fluenced events, and, later, American influence may be noted. 
Slowly and continuously, in an organic development, life 
has been adjusted to these influences in such a way that 
the transformation of the family has taken place without 
upsetting the balance between the members. 

Men often emigrate overseas from this coast, or undertake 
paid labour; they marry later in life and the surplus of 
women is considerable: many women remain unmarried. 
The family situation is similar to that in Western countries. 

The type of village found here may be called the “‘ modern- 
conservative” form. The conservative element is to be seen 
in the stability of family relations, in the lack of conflicts, 
and in the maintenance of traditional norms, especially where 
sex morals are concerned. The modern element is to be found 
in the absence of patriarchal authority, in a certain demo- 
cratic equality between members of a family and in the 
disappearance of the joint-family. A characteristic feature 
is the strong tie and good relations between the sexes, these 
being now established by free choice. The bond with kins- 
men is less strong than that with the chosen partner: whereas 
in the patriarchate the kinship bond is much the stronger. 


5. RELations oF MoTuer, Son, AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW: 
(a) IN THE PATRIARCHATE 
Among the symptoms of change in family life are changes 
in the relations between mothers, sons, and sons’ wives. 
In the peasant family, especially in the joint-family, there 
is always a latent conflict between the women. 
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Yugoslav village living accommodation is very crowded. 
Frequently several married couples sleep in one and the 
same room. Sometimes a newly-wed couple are permitted 
to sleep separately in a closet or stable for some months or 
until the birth of the first child: but this is rare. Innumerable 
frictions occur between the women born in a family and those 
who join it by marriage, mother-in-law and daughters-in-law, 
sisters-in-law, and more distant relations. 

In the patriarchal family those conflicts do not arise or 
are suppressed or tactfully handled by the head and the 
young husband. Young and old women are encouraged to 
live socially with each other; the wife of the head enjoys the 
support of public opinion. To obey her is the duty of the 
young wife. Should she neglect this duty constantly, she is 
in danger of being dismissed ‘‘ because such behaviour is 
considered as hurtful to the whole family.” 

Among the Moslems “ sons mostly take the side of their 
mother. When the young wife provokes frequent disputes 
with her mother-in-law, her husband seeks divorce unless 
there is great affection between him and his wife. The 
Court of the Sherif (the Moslem registrar’s office) deals with 
the case, and the Kadi normally meets the wish of the 
husband.” 

“Also among the Orthodox in Bosnia sons take the 
mother’s side. Divorces because of lack of respect for the 
mother-in-law are frequent.” 

In the joint-family the newly married wife was trained to 
respect her parents-in-law; during the first year a complete 
ceremonial in regard to them was imposed on her. She has 
to help her father-in-law to take off his boots, and often to 
wash his feet: she has to kiss her parents-in-law’s hands, and 
to carry through (or to avoid) certain specified jobs, most of 
which emphasize her humility and obedience towards her 
new house-mates, especially towards her parents-in-law. 

It would be an error, however, to assume that the young 
wife was a slave without rights. Tradition protected her 
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from arbitrary action. She had, e.g., much less work to do 
in the first period of her marriage than later. Public opinion 
supported her too, and was an important factor in the patri- 
archate, as each joint-family was in itself a small community. 
The position of the family head not only entitled him to 
many privileges but also obliged him to be careful that the 
rights of the younger members, including that of the daughter- 
in-law, were not infringed. This complete but regulated de- 
pendence of the young wife, combined with her security, was 
much less hard in actual experience than the arbitrary treat- 
ment she often receives when the process of disintegration 
begins. 

As conflicts are generally rare in the patriarchate, the 
son is hardly ever compelled to decide whether to take his 
mother’s or his wife’s part. When there is a conflict it is 
settled by the authority of the father. 


6. ReELaTions OF MoTHER, Son, AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW : 
(6) IN THE CHANGING PATRIARCHATE 


The following are the results of inquiries made into the 
attitude of the son towards mother and wife in the three 
family types, i.e. in the two variants (the Moslem and the 
Christian) of the patriarchate; in the two variants (Serbian 
and Croatian) of the disintegrated patriarchate; and in the 
type of slow adjustment to new conditions with its modern 
and conservative features. 

It appears that in the Moslem variant of the patriarchal 
type, while the attitude of the son is varying or neutral in 
21 per cent. of the villages, in 43 per cent. he stands by the 
mother, and in 36 per cent. by his wife. In the Christian 
variant the neutral attitude is represented by 39 per cent., 
the mother’s part is taken in 35 per cent., and that of the wife 
in 26 per cent. only. In the two variants of the disintegrated 
type, we obtain in the Serbian as follows: neutral 22 per 
cent., for the mother go per cent., for the wife 48 per cent.; 
in the Croatian, neutral 20 per cent., for the wife 80 per cent. 
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In the conservative-modern type these percentages are 29 
17, and 61 respectively. 

Thus, the son stands by his mother in the majority of 
patriarchal villages; under a disintegrating patriarchate his 
attitude shifts over to support of his wife. In the Croatian 
villages, where the disintegration has been almost complete 
for two or three decades, the mother has lost all ground. 
It is interesting to note that, in the conservative-modern type 
of village, where family relations are settled without severe 
struggles for prestige and power, the mother is in a slightly 
better position. 

Turning to those villages where the impact of modern 
economic conditions is causing a rapid decline of the 
patriarchate, we find all family relations changing. A few 
quotations from our material may illustrate it: 

From a Bosnian village: ‘‘ Before the war (1914-18) the 
son took the side of his mother; after the war that of his wife.” 

From Croatia: “ In 95 per cent. of the cases sons, under 
the influence of their wives, treat their widowed mothers 
badly.” 

Again: “The relations between mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law are bad owing to economic conflicts, the 
latter exploiting the former: quarrels are frequent, although 
without coming to blows.” ‘‘ The old mother is considered 
as an unwelcome burden. Quarrels between wife and 
mother are the order of the day. The mother is constantly 
blamed for having borne more children than can be fed.” 

The following quotation is typical for Serbia, where the 
shifting of the son’s attitude is not as complete as in other 
parts: 

“The mother, especially the widowed mother, is still 
honoured. In conflicts between wife and mother, the son 
takes his wife’s part. The mother maintains that there never 
would be conflicts if he only would take her part, instead of 
that of the young wife. Although a certain number of 
families live peacefully, conflicts are the rule. Beating of the 
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wife or mother, whichever is the weaker party, is not infre- 
quent.” This report reveals clearly all the criteria of the 
disintegration: the right of the stronger, the variety of 
reactions in individual families, the fact that conflicts start 
as soon as the traditional authority loses the support of the 
family members, especially of the son. 


». ATTITUDE OF THE SON IN THE JOINT-FAMILY AND IN THE 
SMALL FAMILY 

We turn now to a special problem: the position of the 
mother and of the young wife in the large or joint-family, 
and the effect on the son’s attitude of the disintegration of the 
family and of the coming into existence of the small family 
holding, and vice versa. 

Linkage of factors here increases the difficulty of formula- 
ting precise results, but from the inquiries there emerges a 
fairly definite conclusion as to the relation between the growth 
of the separate family and the son’s siding with his wife. In 
this respect the various types of villages differ: taking the part 
of the wife is very rare in the patriarchate; it occurs in well 
over 25 per cent. of the cases under review in the disintegra- 
ting Serbian village, in 80 per cent. of the Croatian variant of 
the decaying patriarchate, and in over half in the conserva- 
tive-modern type. The most extreme attitude is found in 
the disintegrated Croatian villages. The dissolution of the 
joint-family had already begun here during the crisis of 
1873; it was favoured by the Austro-Hungarian legislation 
which made easy the partition of land and introduced for 
daughters the same right of inheritance as for sons. In none 
of the other Yugoslavian provinces is this the case. 

The correlation is less obvious in the joint-family. The 
number of villages with joint-families preponderating where 
the son takes the mother’s part is not strikingly larger than 
the number of those where he takes his wife’s part. This 
may lead to a tentative formulation of the theory that the 
mother-son united front is not a typical feature of the 
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patriarchate. Such a hypothesis has to be supplemented, 
however, by the statement that conflicts between mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law are much clearer indications of 
the decay of the patriarchate than the son’s attitude; in these 
conflicts, however, the indirect, although definite, effect of 
his attitude is noticeable. 


8. THE RELATION BETWEEN MOTHER-IN-LAW AND 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 

This relationship is, in a patriarchate, friendly, sometimes 
cordial, sometimes compulsorily peaceful. Apart from the 
factors already discussed, a certain solidarity among the 
women may be recognized. Men and women, as already 
pointed out, hold very different places in the patriarchal 
social hierarchy; the women are forced, by their common 
fate, to become adjusted to each other. The relation be- 
tween husband and wife is not so close that rivalry between 
the women becomes inevitable. On the other hand, parental 
love seems to unite mother and grandmother rather than 
to disunite them. In any case, there is no tendency in 
this type for the young to form a united front against the 
older women. There are, however, reports of unfriendly 
relations. ‘‘ Never can a mother-in-law be as a mother,” 
says a folk-song. Thus good relations between mother and 
son’s wife are by no means as marked a characteristic of 
the patriarchate as is respect between son and father. This 
is probably due to the fact that this latter relation has 
been built up since early childhood; when an adult person 
enters the family unit it becomes much more difficult to 
create the same atmosphere. 

The extent to which this clash between mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law exists in the various types of village appears 
to be approximately as follows: 

In the Moslem variant of the patriarchal type, the ratio of 
conflicting to friendly relations is 30 to 70; in the Christian 
variant, 41 to 53 with 6 per cent. of cases of occasional 
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individual conflicts. In the Serbian variant of the disinteg- 
rated type, this ratio stands at 69 to 31; in the Croatian, 
at 65 to 20 with 15 per cent. of cases of individual conflicts. 
In the conservative-modern type, conflicting relations occur 
in 19 per cent. only of the cases, friendly relations in 56 per 
cent., while cases of individual conflict are represented by 
25 per cent. 

The small proportion of individual conflicts may be taken 
as an indication of the acute character of the normal con- 
flict. Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are compelled 
to live in so close a contact that their relations naturally tend 
to be either very good or very bad; there is literally no room 
for neutral attitudes. In the stage of disintegration, there 
is usually found to be a bitter, though, so to speak, under- 
ground struggle of the two generations of women for a better 
position within the family. Although the issues concern an 
entire group, the battle itself is fought out on personal grounds 
and, to all appearance, for individual ends only. As 
distinct from other social encounters, there is no possibility of 
talking openly of this struggle, nor of receiving encourage- 
ment in it. It may, therefore, tend to create painful emo- 
tional disturbances, and often to set up neurotic symptoms. 

The fight made by a young man for a better position in the 
family or for a partition of the parental estate is, in contrast, 
publicly recognized, and can be openly justified; whilst 
there is no such support for the young wife who can no longer 
stand the tyranny of her mother-in-law. 

In the conservative-modern type of village, bad relations 
between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are even less 
frequent than in the patriarchal village; good relations are 
Just as frequent. There is, however, one remarkable differ- 
ence: the good relations in the conservative-modern village 
are not based on subordination, but on a certain equality. 
Besides this “‘ democratic ” element in the situation, there is 
another modern element: economic considerations enter into 

* Serious nervous indigestion, hysterical paralysis, and the like. 
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family relations. There is not the reckless economic rivalry 
of the disintegrated type, but a full recognition of the genuine 
interest of every member of the family. 

The independence of the young couple is actually no 
problem in regions where the conservative-modern type of 
village is found, because over a long period there have been 
no joint-families. Even when the young people live at first 
with the husband’s parents, the tendency to settle inde- 
pendently is recognized. In neighbourhoods of this type, as 
compared with those villages where escape from constant 
living together seems impossible, all other conflicts also tend 
to be less acute. Family life is here distinguished by a new, 
peaceful atmosphere, and by a tendency to individualize 
relations. 


g. ErFecT OF THE ATTITUDE OF THE YOUNG HusBAND ON 
THE RELATION BETWEEN His MOTHER AND His WIFE 


In investigating this problem, we may first consider those 
villages where the typically patriarchal situation is found, 
viz. partiality of the son for his mother, combined with a good 
relation between the mother and the wife. This leads to peace 
with complete subordination of the young wife. Results of 
inquiries show that in the patriarchal family, especially 
in the Moslem variant, there is a definite correlation between 
the son’s support of his mother and good relations between the 
women, this being almost absent in the disintegrated type. 
In those villages which show the fullest disintegration of the 
patriarchate, inquiries show that conflicts between wife and 
mother are frequent, while the son takes the wife’s part. He 
has forsaken the old allegiance, and supports opposition. Here 
the battle for predominance in the house, for freedom and for 
economic independence is openly waged. Further, results 
indicate that the influence of the son’s attitude is greater in 
the disintegrated villages than in the patriarchal type under 
review above. There is a closer correlation between sup- 
port of the wife by the husband and her opposition to the 
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mother, than between the son’s support of his mother 
and good relations between the older and the younger 
woman. 

Two other combinations are possible: (1) the son takes the 
part of his mother, yet relations between his mother and his 
wife are bad; (2) the husband takes the part of his wife, yet 
the relations between his mother and his wife are good. 
These combinations are, however, so infrequent that they are 
not discussed here in detail. 

For the two extreme types of village the following figures 
best illustrate the result: 





Moslem variant (jCroatian variant of 
of patriarchate disintegrated type 





Villages where partiality of son for mother corre- 
sponds with a good relation, and the opposite atti- 
tude with a bad relation, between his wife and his | 
mother . ° . | 67 per cent. 61 per cent. 


Villages where no such correlation exists : ° ° 33 » » | 3 =» » 





From this it follows that a disturbance of the peaceful sub- 
ordination of the young wife is mainly due to the altered 
attitude of her husband. A new front, that of the young 
generation against the old one, has developed. 


10. Errect or Pusric Oprmnion ON THE RELATION 
““ MoTHER: Son: DAUGHTER-IN-LAW ” 


In about half the villages under consideration public 
opinion is neutral, objective or divided, in respect of the 
conflict between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. In 
the other half, public opinion supports the mother-in-law 
unequivocally. 

To investigate the influence of public opinion on the 
problem, two Moslem regions will be compared: the 
Arnautic region and the Moslem part of Bosnia. 

Results show that in (1) the Arnautic (virtually patriarchal) 
region: 
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(a) Public opinion is neutral to the extent of 70 per 
cent., and 30 per cent. in favour of the mother-in-law, 

(6) Relation between mother and young wife is 
universally (100 per cent.) good. 

(c) The son takes his mother’s part in 43 per cent. of 
cases, is neutral in 43 per cent., takes his wife’s part 
only in 14 per cent. 


On the other hand, in (2) the Moslem part of Bosnia: 


(a) Public opinion is entirely (100 per cent.) on the 
side of the mother-in-law. 

(6) Relation between mother and daughter-in-law is 
bad. 

(c) Son takes wife’s part in 57 per cent., his mother’s 
in 29 per cent., is neutral in 14 per cent. of cases. 


A striking difference in respect of public opinion between 
the two regions is at once evident. If one takes into account 
that the patriarchate is almost untouched among the 
Arnauts, while it shows the first symptoms of decay in 
Bosnia, it appears that public opinion becomes mobilized 
only where an old tradition is in peril. Otherwise dignified 
restraint is the rule. 

Next, the increase of conflicts in Bosnia is very striking, and 
hence the stimulation of public opinion is comprehensible. 

Lastly, the neutral attitude of the son has the same 
significance as the neutrality of public opinion, viz. that in the 
patriarchal type the peaceful subordination of the wife is still 
taken for granted by all parties. 

It is interesting to note how the ideology, expressed in 
public opinion, limps after the actual practice. When con- 
ditions change, public opinion still carries on for a time with- 
out basis in reality, and without a lasting influence on it. 


11. CONCLUSION 


_ From the preceding analysis a few conclusions of general 
interest may be drawn. 
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(1) Under a stable patriarchate the relationship between 
family members of different rank is good and peaceful. 
Though there is a complete subordination, subordinated 
members do not suffer subjectively from it. 

(2) When economic changes destroy the patriarchate, 
the first family relation to be affected is that between mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law. 

(3) The altered attitude of the young wife becomes effect- 
ive only after she has acquired the support of her husband. 
Therefore the alteration in attitude is only a symptom, and 
not the cause of the disintegration of the patriarchate. 

(4) The breaking up of the traditional hierarchy and the 
liberation of the young wife result in conflicts. Not even 
public opinion, however, is able to suppress this process. 

(5) The conservative-modern type of village shows that 
these conflicts can be solved on a new basis of equality. 
The assumption seems justified that the future development 
of those villages where the process of disintegration of the 
patriarchate has been violent, will resemble ultimately the 
type of family life of the conservative-modern type. 

As the outcome of our inquiries, there is perhaps 
indicated a historical development leading to a future 
which will overcome the sharp conflicts between the older 
+ gg younger generation of women in the Yugoslav 
amily. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF THE RELA. 
TION BETWEEN ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS AND MALNUTRITION 


By JOHN INMAN 


I 


—— technique for the measurement of the extent to which 
economic causes are responsible for malnutrition is not 
yet fully worked out, nor established on an agreed basis. 
The purpose of this article is to discuss certain difficulties 
which arise in connexion with the methods which have been 
used hitherto and to suggest a procedure by which, having 
regard to the nature of the data which it is generally possible 
to secure, the most reliable results can be obtained. 

In this measurement, three elements are involved: the cost 
of a satisfactory diet; the incomes of the community in 
question, and the number and status of persons for whose 
needs they have to provide; and the customary habits of 
expenditure both on food and other needs and on recreations. 


II 
Dietary standards, and estimates of their cost, are based 
ultimately not on the foodstuffs which they contain but on 
their nutritional constituents. The earlier assessments of 
minimum dietary needs for persons of varying ages took 
account only of calorie, protein, and fat requirements; more 
recent workers have established standards for mineral require- 
ments also, and estimates have now been made—though they 
are not yet more than tentative—of vitamin needs. The 
results of this later work have been incorporated in the 
dietary standards laid down by the League of Nations 
Technical Commission, standards which will no doubt come 
to be internationally accepted as authoritative. 
The first step in the estimation of the cost of a dietary 
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standard is to establish a connexion between its nutritional 
constituents and actual foodstuffs. Hitherto this has gener- 
ally been done by constructing model budgets of foodstuffs 
which contain the necessary nutritional constituents; the 
costs of these budgets can then be estimated by reference to 
prevailing prices—generally the minimum prices at which 
the foodstuffs in question can be bought. This method has 
been extensively used in Great Britain, from the time of its 
employment by Rowntree over thirty-five years ago, for the 
purpose of estimating the extent of poverty revealed in social 
surveys, and in recent years has come to be widely accepted 
and understood as a means of arriving at the amount of 
expenditure necessary to maintain a minimum standard of 
life; for example, such estimates of minimum expenditure as 
those made by the British Medical Association have received 
a wide degree of authoritative recognition. Estimates have 
also been made of the minimum cost of other necessary items 
of expenditure, such as clothing, fuel, and rent, thus making 
possible the computation of a total minimum cost of living. 
For the time being, however, we will confine our attention to 
the estimation of necessary expenditure on food. 

_ Estimates of the minimum cost of the bare necessaries of 
life, made on a basis of this sort, while they provide an answer 
to one question—namely, what is the least cost at which, 
given a perfect knowledge of dietary needs and assuming an 
exact apportionment of expenditure between different require- 
ments, these necessaries can be obtained—do not answer a 
question which is in reality very much more relevant, and 
which is, indeed, fundamental to the whole relation between 
malnutrition and income; namely, at what level of expendi- 
ture is the average person likely in practice to achieve the 
minimum dietary and other standards which are laid down. 
That is, they do not make allowance for the customary habits 
of expenditure on food and other items which have been 
mentioned as one of the important elements in the r elation 
between poverty and malnutrition; or, at least, while making 
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some allowance (for model budget costs such as those of the 
British Medical Association do take into account to some 
extent what are the most usual articles of diet, and the same 
applies to estimates of minimum clothing and housing costs), 
they do not make it to the full and sufficient degree needed 
for reliable estimation of the amount of malnutrition which 
actually occurs at existing levels of income. 

In two recent British inquiries—Sir John Orr’s Food, 
Health and Income and Sir William Crawford’s The People’s 
Food—another method of relating expenditure and _nutr- 
tional adequacy has been utilized. Actual family budgets 
were collected and analysed in respect of the amounts of 
foodstuffs in them and the nutritive constituents of these 
foodstuffs. It will be seen that by this means, to the extent 
that there is a fairly representative type of diet—and working- 
class diet does not, in fact, vary very widely—it is possible to 
discover the average expenditure which is in practice neces- 
sary to attain any given standard of nutritive constituents; 
and this method thus has the great advantage that it aims 
directly at answering the question which has been dis- 
tinguished as fundamental—namely, the level of expenditure 
at which the average person is in fact likely to achieve what- 
ever dietary standard is laid down. Moreover, in doing this 
it implicitly takes into account all those elements of customary 
choice of diet or distribution of expenditure between different 
items which may make the actual expenditure incurred in 
realizing a given standard of diet or of other needs differ from 
the cost of a model budget; and it is interesting to note that 
the estimates of necessary expenditure reached by this method 
have been considerably above those reached by the com- 
putation of model budget costs—a significant indication of 
the influence of custom and choice. 


III 
We may now consider in more detail some difficulties 
which arise in practice in the measurement of the relation- 
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ship between poverty and malnutrition by either of these 
methods. We may take first certain points which concern 
especially the applicability of model budget costs as estimates 
of the expenditure actually required to reach a given 
standard. 

These points turn on the fact that although the cost of 
minimum budgets is generally computed on the basis of the 
cheapest prices prevailing, it does not follow that foodstuffs 
will actually be bought at these very low prices. In the first 
place, local prices often show considerable variations from 
place to place and over even short periods of time, and the 
effect of such variations can hardly be allowed for in a general 
minimum standard based on the lowest ascertained prices. 
Secondly, housewives may not be either able or willing to 
make an intensive search for commodities at the lowest 
possible price. Thirdly, the quality of food purchased (apart 
from the quantity) tends to rise with increasing income. 
Not only do better-off families habitually spend more on 
purchasing an adequate diet than do poorer families, but the 
habits of dietary expenditure thus formed are likely to become 
firmly established and tenacious, as is the case with most 
habits which are bound up with the maintenance of a par- 
ticular social status." 

This last-mentioned fact has an especially important bear- 
ing on the extent of malnutrition due to poverty, in that 
poverty is largely associated with unemployment. Unem- 
ployed families consist to a considerable extent of those who, 
under normal circumstances, would be living at decidedly 


* In a recent inquiry the minimum cost of the B.M.A. diet was found to be in practice 
considerably above the figure estimated by the B.M.A., even when the influence of 
Price changes had been allowed for. The cost was also found to rise steadily with an 
increase in total income per head. See Crawford, The People’s Food, pp. 321-5. 

Many of the customary estimates of minimum food costs do not make any allowance 
for waste. The B.M.A. standard, which allows about 10 per cent. of the amount of 
food purchased, is an exception. On the basis of an investigation made by Cathcart and 
Murray (A Dietary Survey in Terms of the Actual Foodstuffs Consumed, pp. 49-52), this 
allowance seems unduly high, for these investigators estimated the amount of waste in 
the preparation and use of food at only about 2°6 per cent of the total. 
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higher standards. They may only adjust themselves slowly, 
if at all, to the lower qualitative basis which is necessitated if 
the best possible diet, from a purely physiological point of 
view, is to be obtained from the income available to an 
unemployed worker. In particular, they are likely to try 
and maintain children at the higher standard for as lorg as 
possible, even at the cost of great sacrifices on the part of 
adult members of the family.! 

Next, we may deal with certain matters which affect 
both methods of measurement. These arise from the 
influence of custom and choice—the customary purchase 
of some foodstuffs rather than others, and the chosen allo- 
cation of expenditure between food and other needs and 
recreations. 

In practice people are not likely to have the knowledge, 
or to take the trouble, to purchase exactly the amounts of 
the various foodstuffs necessary to provide an adequate diet 
at the minimum cost, and consequently a somewhat greater 
total outlay than is allowed for by an estimate of model 
budget costs will be needed if a sufficient supply of all nutri- 
tive constituents is to be obtained. It has on various occasions 
been remarked how nearly the purchases of housewives 
approach the correct physiological balance in regard to 
protein and energy foods, and several investigators have 
suggested that there is an instinctive choice of suitable 
amounts of these constituents.2 There is not, however, the 
same evidence to show that this instinctive choice extends te 
mineral elements or to vitamins. It is in respect of these 
items that deficiencies are most common to-day, and so far 


? This consideration justifies the estimation of the scale of needs for unemployed 
Persons, at least until they have been unemployed for some time, on a standard corres 
ponding more to their expenditure on necessaries when employed than at the minimum 
standard of necessary expenditure appropriate to the low level of adequate income 
which unemployed persons as a rule just reach, or fail to reach. Vide post, p. 245. 

* Cf. Cathcart and Murray, op. cit., p. 6, who speak of “ the marvellous instinct which 
seems to direct the purchases of food by so many housewives.” This opinion is com 


firmed by Dr. Fraser Brockington, The Influence of the Growing Family upon the Diet in 
: ng amuy u 
Urban and Rural Districts. v 
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as they are concerned lack of knowledge, or established food 
habits, may bring about deficiencies quite apart from con- 
siderations of expenditure. 

It is only by the analysis of actual budgets that an opinion 
can be formed as to the extent to which sheer ignorance of 
nutritional requirements, rather than unduly low expenditure, 
is responsible for dietary deficiencies. By means of such 
analysis it will probably be possible to make a fairly reliable 
estimate of the expenditure which is necessary in practice— 
allowance thus being made for a certain amount of mis- 
direction of choice as compared with the theoretically ideal 
allocation of model budget standards—to secure an adequate 
diet; and if, at or above this level of expenditure, there are 
still deficiencies, it is reasonable to suppose that they are due 
to ignorance or customary food habits which are dietetically 
unsatisfactory. So far as this part of the problem of measur- 
ing the normal expenditure on an adequate diet is concerned, 
the two methods of model budget costs and budgetary analysis 
can be usefully employed in complementary fashion. 


IV 


The conception of balance, not only in the consumption of 
nutritive elements such as protein and other constituents, but 
between expenditure on food and that on other items such as 
recreation, clothing, rent, etc., is one of considerable impor- 
tance in connexion with the measurement of living standards. 
Since the balance which comes about in practice depends on 
the free choice of consumers, more or less arbitrary model 
standards may not correspond to this choice—for example, 
the desire to keep up certain standards of appearance may 
lead to expenditure on food being cut down in order to main- 
tain that on clothing, and some outlay on recreation (for 
instance, smoking, newspapers, or visits to the cinema) which 
is not usually allowed for in computations of the cost of the 
minimum standard, will almost certainly be preferred to the 
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full expenditure on theoretically more essential items.! Thys 
in the case of minimum standards covering all items of neces- 
sary expenditure, probably even more than when only 
expenditure on food is in question, model budgets are likely 
to underestimate the cost of their attainment in practice. — 
The method of budgetary analysis, on the other hand, 
opens up considerable possibilities of establishing the average 
cost of general minimum living standards on a basis related 
closely to actual experience, because the balancing of expen- 
diture justifies the assumption that the attainment of a 
certain standard of food consumption will be accompanied 
by the attainment of a corresponding standard of consump- 
tion on other items. That is, each level of food expenditure, 
in respect of either the quality or nutritional adequacy of 
foods purchased, is likely to be accompanied by a correspond- 
ingly level of expenditure on houseroom, clothing, recrea- 
tions, etc.; and thus if food expenditure allows of adequacy, 
expenditure on other needs is likely to be adequate also. 
On this principle it should be possible to arrive at an 
estimate of the amount of a “ living income ”’ for families 
of various sizes—an income which will in practice yield a 
diet sufficient for perfect health, with expenditure on other 
items at whatever rate corresponds to the attainment of this 
diet. Moreover, once some sort of average rate of outlay on 
these various items has been established, it will become 
possible to distinguish malnutrition due to general im 
adequacy of income from that due to maldistribution of 
expenditure—that is, a distribution of expenditure on the 
various items diverging markedly from the customary average. 
To determine just what, in monetary terms, these levels 
of expenditure amount to, and to estimate in this way living 
standards for families of various sizes, will require budgetary 
studies of a very much more comprehensive sort, and covering 


* Cf. Men without Work, p. 128: “ Households do not in fact spend their incomes 45 


we suppose them theoretically to be spent. They follow the lead of those around them, 
or of their parents.” 
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a very much larger number of budgets, than those which have 
been made so far. In the budgetary studies made hitherto 
there has not been any attempt to isolate either individual 
expenditure for persons of differing ages and status, or 
expenditures on the various items other than food, taken 
separately; the existing information relates only to the average 
per head expenditure on food accompanying a given average 
income per head, and this is not sufficient for what is required. 

Thus, taken all round, it seems that the method of budget- 
ary analysis is likely to yield very much more reliable data as 
to the relation between incomes and nutrition standards than 
can be obtained by the method of constructing model budgets, 
as it allows for customary habits in regard to diet, the 
purchasing of food, and the distribution of expenditure which 
the latter does not fully take into account; and if a large 
number of budgets are collected, variations in prices will be 
allowed for also. However, model budgets can be usefully 
employed as a supplementary means for estimating necessary 
expenditure and as a check on the results reached by means 
of budgetary analysis. 

The opportunities which budget studies offer for establish- 
ing on a reliable basis the cost of a satisfactory all-round 
standard of life, and for increasing the knowledge available 
as to dietary customs and the directions in which habitual 
diets are deficient and need modification, are very great, 
and really extensive budget surveys are among the most 
urgent tasks in the work of nutritional improvement at the 
present time. 

Vv 

Once standards of the normal expenditure on an adequate 
diet, or for the amount of a living income, have been reached 
for families of varying size and status, in order to measure 
the extent of malnutrition due to poverty in any community 
there remains only the ascertainment of the related dis- 
tribution of incomes and size of families. It is but rarely that 
the official statistics of any country will directly furnish 
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the necessary information as to this relationship, though there 
may be a possibility of arriving at it by indirect means, A 
sufficiently near approximation can, however, be obtained 
by a random sample inquiry, conducted so that the sample 
is exactly representative of the prevailing distribution of 
differences in income and size of family; and it may well 
prove possible for an inquiry of this sort to be carried out as 
a part of the extensive budget surveys which will in any 
case be necessary, if the procedure which has been suggested 
above as that likely to yield the most reliable results in the 
measurement of the relationship between poverty and 
nutrition, is followed. 

As yet no country has made a thorough and comprehensive 
study either of the extent to which its economic conditions 
are responsible for malnutrition, or of its nutritional 
deficiencies. The problems arising in connexion with the 
measurement of nutrition standards are broadly similar for 
any country or group, and the suggestions put forward above 
are of general application, whether malnutrition is being 
regarded as an international or a national problem. 
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MAN AND SOCIETY IN AN AGE OF RECONSTRUCTION. By 
Karl Mannheim. Kegan Paul. 16s. 6d. Pp. xxii + 469. 


The “ liberal experiment ”’ in the ordering of states, as H. A. L. Fisher 
called it in his History of Europe, has at any rate for the present largely 
failed, and we are offered in its place, by Fascist and Communist alike, 
the ideal of a “ planned society.’’ But planned society so far has 
drastically curtailed the liberty of the individual. The present book 
attempts to show on the one hand why “ planning ”’ has become necessary, 
analysing for this purpose different forms of social order, and examining 
how the massing of men together, the extension of education and the 
franchise, changes in communication and in industrial technique affect 
the working and efficiency of different kinds of association; on the other 
hand, in Part VI, that the maintenance of the various controls which 
“planning ”’ involves is not inconsistent with the ultimate democratic 
control of these controls themselves. The book pleads for parliamentary 
democracy ; incidentally it contains an interesting criticism of plebiscites 
“in the age of mass society.” It argues that for such a democracy it is 
possible to ‘“ transform a class-war into a legitimate struggle for different 
schemes of reform,” * while acknowledging the tendencies in a mass 
society that make for dictatorship. It suggests a few features whose 
presence in a plan would help to preserve a field for individual freedom, 
or prevent the discontents that the controls in a plan might else arouse. 
But the formulation of a detailed plan is not the author’s purpose. 

It is his purpose, however, to distinguish planning from other ways of 
ordering society; and to this end he contrasts it with ‘ discovery ” and 
“invention ” of social controls. He admits that the dividing lines are 
not sharp. It is discovery when men react to one another without 
forethought, but then abandon those ways of reacting which are found to 
work ill; invention when they forecast rationally the results of this or that 
form of behaviour, and adopt what promises the best; planning when not 
some special department of activity is thus rationalized, but the whole 
order of a society. 

These distinctions are perhaps more nebulous than Professor Mannheim 
would allow. We are familiar with various “ rational ”’ institutions; we 
are familiar also with various constitutions, and these are plans of a kind. 
But in spite of five- and four-year plans, the planned society hardly yet 
exists, and the concept of it has not been made very clear in the present 
work. We are, however, told that what is needed, apparently both for 


* Pp. 356 sg. 2 P, 362. 
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understanding and for introducing it, is “‘ interdependent thinking ” 1. 
by which it appears to be meant that it is not sufficient for different men 
to study different special problems concerning man in society, thus 
developing a number of separate sciences, ‘‘ economics, psychology, and 
so on ”’; all the factors which these reveal must be studied as they work 
interdependently, and a plan must take account of them all. Such study 
appears to be Sociology; such planning would presumably be the work 
of a statesman. 

Now Plato long ago insisted on the difference between the thinking 
required of a statesman and that required of the experts he employs. Is 
there not a corresponding difference between the departmental inquiries 
of economics, jurisprudence, or psychology and the “ interdependent 
thinking *’ which is desiderated ? What is the relation of sociology to 
“economics, psychology, and so on”? These discover principles, of 
greater or less generality, exemplified in particular fields of human 
activity; but that does not discover principles of higher generality. 
Rather it applies to the elucidation of the complex facts of some society 
or of its changes the principles revealed by the departmental inquirers. 
Moreover, in the last analysis what the state is depends on what its 
citizens are, as Plato said; and if what the citizens are depends in turn on 
what the state is, that is only because what we call the state’s action is 
really the organized action of certain citizens. Professor Mannheim 
would presumably admit this; but it means that sociology is not related to 
psychology as it is to economics. 

The book is full of learning; its bibliography, digested under topics, 
fills 73 pages; and though the same work, if it deals with several of these 
topics, is cited in several sections of the bibliography, that only shows (as 
do divers foot-notes) the author’s acquaintance with the contents of the 
books listed. There are many interesting reflections, though by no means 
all of them are unfamiliar. A reader will not delve in it without profit. 
But delve unfortunately he must, more than should have been required. 
It used to be said, some fifty years ago, that a young leader-writer on the 
Daily Telegraph had been told on appointment ‘‘ what we want is sound 
sense in turgid language.” A great deal that Professor Mannheim says, 
even when sound sense, is written in turgid pseudoscientific language. 
Thus we are told that in the dictatorships “‘ the consciously guided 
fixation of mass-impulses upon new objectives takes the place of earlier 
forms of wish fixation which found their objectives organically, that is to 
say, through a slow selective process.” * This only means that a dictator 
diverts the interest of a mass of men from a variety of objects formerly 
competing in their appeal to some end of his own selection. And 


1 Pp. 228-9. * P. 62. 
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consider what is said of cultural regression: in this ‘‘ negative selection ” 


the effection force of repression “‘ only annihilates those sublimations 
which took so long to acquire.” Does this elucidate? And why is 
such selection “ negative”? We read elsewhere* that “a complete 
suppression of criticism can have only negative results,” where what is 
meant is “ harmful.’ The book is full of this kind of jargon; the anti- 
theses positive and negative, concrete and abstract, subjective and 
objective, in particular, are recurrent clichés; »ut if the reader stops to 
think, he finds them to have no fixed meaning.* And they can mislead. 
In the last section of the book ¢ it is argued that freedom (in the sense in 
which it might be said that there is more freedom to-day in England than 
in Poland) can be combined at divers levels with subjection, whether to 
the forces of nature or to the control of law; so that a planned society may 
still leave scope for individual initiative and choice. This is of course no 
new discovery; it is familiar to everyone who has realized how little real 
guidance is afforded by the principle that the only restrictions justifiable 
on the liberty of the individual are those necessary to the like liberty of all. 
But Professor Mannheim appears to think that he is discussing in a more 
“concrete” way the old problem of determinism and free will, which 
“has always been couched in too abstract a form.”* And he has 
perhaps been led into this strange error by regarding those philosophical 
discussions as dealing with “‘ the subjective aspects” of the problem of 
which his deals with “‘ the objective aspects.” 

It must be feared that these defects spring frora failing to think out 
precisely the meaning of what is said. Many other examples can be 
found. How else could it seem that the answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
is really meant by power?” could be that “It is every action which 
compels certain actions in others.””* How else could it be said that 
“ Substantial morality consists of certain concrete values, such as dictates 
of faith and certain kinds of feeling, standards which may be completely 
irrational in quality?” ? Some delving is required here. Or again, 
how else could anything so fanciful be suggested as a connexion between 
liberalism and pragmatism, fascism and behaviourism?* Apart from 
the fact that Professor Mannheim seems to underrate the independence of 
w hat may be called the philosophic itch, he has forgotten that behaviour- 
ism holds that conduct should be interpreted without reference to minds, 
whereas he holds, rightly enough, that Fascism relies largely upon certain 
techniques of influencing the minds of men. 

1 P. 96. 2 P. 109. 
*On p. 309 we read of “the present artificiality of the objective methods of 
selection” in “ the regulation of social advancement”: where “ objective ” seems to 


have no meaning. 
* Pp, 369-81. 5 P. 369. * P. 167. ’ P. 67. * Pp. 205-16. 
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As the argument advances towards the conclusion which Professor 
Mannheim is anxious to commend, it increases in grip, and the statement 
on the whole has lucidity. That he can write simply and clearly js 
evident from such a passage as pp. 291-3. But it is to be regretted that in 
submitting to the public the fruit of so much reading and reflection the 
author has not been at greater pains to ponder, clarify, and condense. 
The book is stated to be based on a German original published by the 
author in 1935 under the title Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des 
Umbaus, the English translation of which the author has “ revised and 
considerably enlarged.’’ Some of the faults noted above may be the 
result of putting an English dress on a German work; though not all. 
An Umbau of its English dress after a closer study of the anatomy of the 
body of thought beneath it is much to be desired. It would greatly 
increase the value of a book which contains so much that is worth 


consideration.? H. W. B. Josepu. 


CULTURE AND SURVIVAL. By Guy Chapman. jonathan Cape 
1940. Pp. 243. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Chapman finished this book many months before the outbreak of 
war, but delayed its publication. It is right that he should not have 
allowed the difficulties caused by war to form an excuse for further post- 
ponement. When the war ends we shall be brought face to face with 
fundamental problems of our civilization. In spite of our preoccupations 
withim mediate matters we must prepare ourselves now for the tremendous 
tasks which await us. Now is the time to clear our minds, to sort out 
the important issues, to set definite aims before us, and to be ready, not 
to implement rigidly drawn schemes of reconstruction based on some 
model dictated by theory, but to experiment freely and to reshape 
willingly as experience dictates. 

Among these issues none is more important than the demographic 
concerning which the people at large are still very uninformed. Among 
the well-informed there are those who like to protest against population 
scares, to deprecate panic, to point out that the economic effects of the 
expected changes are not clear, and, in general, to lend their authority 
in support of complacency and inaction. Whatever may be the correct 
view to take about particular matters which are under discussion, the 
undoubted fact is that in the demographic sphere we are witnessing @ 
change sc) fundamental in the very foundations of society that we can 
assert that we live at one of the turning points in all human history, 

* Attention may be called to the recurrent use of “ autarchic,” “ autarchy ” to mean 


“ self-sufficient,” “ self-sufficiency” (see pp. 13, 95, 136). Autarchy is autocracy; 
self-sufficiency is autarky. avrapyeiy and aérapxeiv are not the same words. 
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This is one of the issues to be sorted out and set in theforefront of our view; 
we cannot hope to begin to understand post-war society and its problems 
unless we do so. It is unnecessary here to set out the known statistical 
facts. The question is how to explain them. Mr. Chapman’s essay 
takes the form of a sketch of the social and economic changes in this 
country which leads to certain conclusions which will repay the most 
careful study. The sketch itself is perhaps hardly sufficiently filled in 
to bear the weight of the generalizations which follow it; indeed there is a 
certain lack of connexion between the anlaysis of the changes and the 
conclusions. This is probably due to the fact that “‘ parts of this book 
were originally intended for a study of changes in consumption goods 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” It would be possible 
to question some of the statements in the historical part. “‘ The most 
optimistic calculations make the growth of population between the 
Conquest and the Black Death of 1349 so gradual as to be almost imper- 
ceptible.” The most generally accepted calculation in fact shows an 
increase of 70 per cent. in this period. It is, however, the concluding 
section which concerns us most. 

Mr. Chapman distinguishes three groups which have restricted the 
family. The first is composed of those who feel that the state of the world 
is So precarious that it is wrong to bring children into it. Mr. Chapman 
does not think that this group is numerically important; that is almost 
certainly quite true and we need not bother further about them. The 
second are swayed by economic motives. Among them are those whose 
resources are such that they will prejudice the chances of the existing 
child or children if they have a second or third. There are also those 
who will prejudice their own chances of promotion if they increase their 
families. The third consists of those whose standard of life is such that 
they “have nothing available for children without sacrifice.” Mr. 
Chapman goes on to discuss remedies, and says that family allowances 
may in time relieve the anxieties with which many survey an addition 
to the family, but that this is not certain because the real obstacle is a 
“social complex amounting almost to a psychosis.” Leaving the last 
point for a moment, it seems that Mr. Chapman has hardly put sufficient 
emphasis upon the revolutionary change in the position of the family 
brought about by the transfer from an agrarian to an industrial society. 
It may be said that in the former it was possible only for families to 
flourish, while in the latter it is hardly possible to flourish with a family. 
Every single aspect of this transfer has told against the family. When 
we remember that the nation began to fail to replace itself only about 
fifteen years ago, and that there were signs before the war of the check 
to the fall in married fertility, we see how strong the forces must be which, 
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in spite of all these tremendous obstacles, lead to the founding of families, 
Thus we may entertain rather stronger hopes than does Mr. Chapman 
that the removal of some of these obstacles (and family allowances 
removes one only) will be of effect. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chapman is right about the “ social complex.” 
Even if the way is made easier, it will not be followed unless people 
are prepared for the journey. His argument is that they are not ready 
and may therefore well offer resistance to any change of direction. This 
is widely understood by students of the population problem, but Mr. 
Chapman discusses the matter with unusual insight. His case is as 
follows. Existence has become rigidly divided into periods of labour 
and periods of leisure; people now have money to spend on amusements 
and diversicns in their leisure time. They have, however, no critical 
capacity to tell them either what are their real and what their imagined 
pleasures. Hence they are the prey of plausible advertisers; hence the 
pressure tospend. The producers compete to catch the wandering tastes 
of the consumers who are the sport of their own undisciplined whims. 
How is it possible to hope that to people, badgered and cajoled by the 
arts of the competition in the great amusement park which the world is 
becoming, who have no background of reason and experience to guide 
them, home life and the upbringing of children will appeal even if the 
economic disadvantages of the presence of dependants is removed ? 

After a word to the effect that we must look to “ rational education” 
to help us out of the impasse Mr. Chapman concludes his essay. He 
notes that education is nearly all useful education, useful in the limited 
sense that it enables a man to earn a living in modern society. Neither 
through his formal education, nor through his associations, does he imbibe 
any general training or absorb any culture which gives him orientation 
and a starting point, and enables him to probe, begin to understand 
and to enjoy his experiences. Here Mr. Chapman does no more than 
touch upon one of the main tasks before us. Those who wish to con- 
sider the educational problem further can do no better than study 
Professor F. Clarke’s admirable recent volume Education and Social Change. 
Professor Clarke is concerned to combat the idea that there is any funda- 
mental antithesis between a vocational and a cultural education, and to 
show that our main task is to transcend the distinction between useful 
and general training. While some promising advances in this direction 
have recently been made in some junior technical schools, most of our 
schools and all our universities are still conducted under the extraordinary 
delusion that vocational or useful training cannot have any cultural 
aspect, and that a general or cultural training cannot have any vocational 
relevance. It is not surprising that the useful training, which is al! that 
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most pupils get, is no more than directly useful for finding a job, and that 
such general training, as is given, fails to grip since it is not adapted to 
illuminate the experiences of working and adult life. Cultural education 
is still in the post-renaissance literary tradition, which may occupy the 
leisure of the rentier but has no direct and obvious meaning for an indus- 
trial society. That is not to say that we must jettison the achievements 
of the past; it is to say that we must approach them through our own 
experiences, and the most vivid of these experiences are gained in working 
life. Thus our aim must be to reach the general through that form of 
the special which present circumstances compel us to acquaint ourselves 
with, whether it is the technique and practice of medicine, engineering, 
accountancy or public administration or any other modern form of 
vocational skill or career. The hope for our society is that men will 
learn to plant themselves in the world because their education enables 
them to understand something of the deeper implications of the tech- 
nique they practise and of the special place they occupy by virtue of that 
practice. In that way men may regain something of the poise and 
balance of the rural worker of past times who, though formally un- 
educated, had a culture which was derived from his work and which gave 
him a grasp of his world. 

Those who study the contemporary population problem are not, as 
is often thought, concerned only about prospects of a decrease in numbers. 
This is merely a probable result of grave social and economic disorders. 
It is these disorders, of which numbers are only a symptom, which cause 
them concern. Let us attend to these ills; if we do, mere numbers may 
cease to trouble us. Mr. Chapman has written an essay which all those 
should read who wish to understand what lies behind the demographic 
revolution. A. M. Carr-Saunpers. 


THE HUMAN MIND. By Murdo Mackenzie. 7. @ A. Churchill, 
1941. 75s. 6d. 

At a first glimpse of this book social psychologists and sociologists 
might well be inclined to leave it alone as having a purely medical 
interest. It will be a great pity if they do so, for the central ideas of the 
book hold good for sane and healthy people, and should, so far as they 
are proved sound, have a wider field of application among them than 
among those requiring mental treatment. The point will at once be 
admitted by students who know Dr. Mackenzie’s previous book, WHEN 
TEMPERAMENTs Cas (Murby, 1937) ; those who do not might do well 
to read that as an introduction. Taste AND TEMPERAMENT, by Joan 


Evans (Cape, 1939), will be found a useful approach from a different 
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angle. The reviewer, after careful study of all these, cannot hesitate 
in urging the high value and importance of Dr. Mackenzie’s thesis. 

THe Human Mino is the work of a physician of wide experience in the 
treatment of mental and nerve disease, and it is obviously the result of 
years of case study. Its outlook is fresh and original; one cannot but 
think after reading a few pages that here is a doctor who is observing and 
judging for himself. It is written with considerable art, the ideas being 
developed from chapter to chapter in a neat and rational sequence; 
yet the basis in clinical observation is always in the foreground. That the 
book will be adversely criticized by followers of some leading schools of 
thought and practice in mental medicine goes without saying; no doubt 
such criticism will help the author towards further and fuller expression 
of his ideas. 

What, then, is the central idea or thesis of the book? Omitting all 
medical and clinical details, it may be summarized as a classification of 
human temperaments into four groups. These are defined (using the 
author’s nomenclature) by combining in four ways the four members of 
two pairs of opposed or complementary mental trends or tendencies: 
(1) Immediacy and Deliberation, and (2) Simplification and Amplifica- 
tion. Thus the four groups are (a) immediate simplifiers, (6) immediate 
amplifiers, (c) deliberate simplifiers, and (d) deliberate amplifiers. The 
characteristics of those four temperaments are developed and illustrated 
from the Author’s experience. The details are largely medical, but there 
are also many hints of their operation in ordinary life. The relation 
of these classifications to previous classifications of human temperament 
is, however, not suggested. 

That Dr. Mackenzie’s thesis, if accepted, must have the highest import- 
ance for social psychology cannot be questioned; for life in social groups 
could then be interpreted as a continuous expression of the interplay of 
the four temperaments distinguished by him, and its failure or success 
would largely depend upon the character of that interplay. Choice of 
occupation and of recreation, style of living, esthetic taste and views on 
social and political matters, would be looked on as affected, or con- 
ditioned, by these temperaments. In his last chapters Dr. Mackenzie 
illustrates this point by some interesting applications of his thesis to 
national character and recent history. : 

One or two points that have arisen in reading the book may fairly 
be mentioned. The mind, it is stressed throughout, is the organ of 


* Dr. Mackenzie and Dr. Evans may differ over temperamental characteristics and 
their interpretation; they certainly use a different terminology; but their attitudes seem 
to be radically similar. 


* A summary is given by Dr. Joan Evans in the above-mentioned book. 
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thought—a discrete organ—and the suggestion is that this view of mind is 
essential to the thesis. But is this really so? It would seem equally 
possible to look on mind as the synthesis of many processes which have a 
corporeal aspect or form of expression; indeed such a way of looking at 
mind seems helpful, if not essential, when discussing temperaments, 
which surely cannot be studied apart from their bodily expression? To 
say this is not to deny the existence either of a bodily organ or organs in 
which the synthesis may be centred, or of some form or order of being 
which transcends bodily form. 

Again, the inherited character of the temperaments is stressed through- 
out the book, but the reviewer has not found in it any adequate proof of 
this. Might it not be well to leave that question in the background for 
the moment, as it may only confuse the issue? Looking at the matter 
from the evolutionary point of view, it is difficult to suppose that the 
existence of these temperaments has had no survival value. If they have 
had such survival value, surely any question of their development in man 
and the share taken in that by inheritance and by environmental influence 
should be referred to general theories of evolution. It is of course possible 
that the study of the temperaments might itself throw new light upon 
human evolution, but is not that a matter for a separate full-fledged 
study ? 

Indeed, would it not be well for Dr. Mackenzie, as soon as he can find 
time, to give us an amplification of his thesis freed from medical and 
clinical detail and placed in relation to general biological, psychological, 
and sociological theory ? We are already in Dr. Mackenzie’s debf; I 
hope that he will not object to a suggestion that that debt should be 


heavily increased. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 


WHITE SETTLERS IN THE TROPICS. By A. Grenfell Price. 
With additional notes by Robert G. Stone. American Geographical 
Society, 1939. Pp. 314. 

Part I of this excellent book presents the problem of white settlement 
in the tropics and touches briefly upon certain historical points. Part II 
examines a number of white settlements in different tropical regions in 
order to ascertain why, in a general welter of failure, these white com- 
munities survived for considerable periods and, in some cases, met with 
encouraging success. Part III attempts to analyse the chief known 
factors that govern white settlement. The most important conclusions, 
it seems to me, are: 1. The majority of white groups, whether northern 
or Mediterranean in origin, can inhabit the moderate tropics, such as 
plateaux and trade-wind coast lands and islands, and reproduce for many 
generations. 2. In the moderate tropics white settlers can engage in all 
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types of labour, even manual work, and, contrary to early opinions, labour 
or exercise in the tropics is essential to health. 3. For unknown reasons 
certain coloured peoples seem superior in the tropics to certain white 
peoples, and similar variations appear to exist among the white groups. 

The author emphasizes repeatedly that almost all white settlers in the 
tropics breed freely with peoples of lower cultural development and tend 
to be absorbed if the peoples of lower development are sufficiently 
numerous. ‘ Throughout much of tropical America, the West Indies, 
and Africa the white peoples are likely to undergo absorption or be 
driven out.” But the evidence supporting this view is, I think, not 
altogether convincing. Dr. Price himself considers the outlook in 
northern Queensland more hopeful. 

In his foreword to the book Mr. H. Stuart Hotchkiss rightly says: 
“ While others have dealt with particular aspects of the problem and with 
specific regions, no one before, I think, has attempted as comprehensive 
a synthesis as Dr. Price.”” He was in a position to make this successful 
attempt because he apparently knows more about the subject than anyone 
else and because at the same time he is fully aware how little is actually 
known and how much research work has still to be done in this field. 
“* The early history of white settlement in the tropics was a story of wasted 
lives, wasted efforts, and wasted resources, but the recent years glow with 
achievement. The scientific world has at last glimpsed the vastness and 
complexity of the problem. In the hands of scientific workers lies the 


solution.” R. R. Kuczynskl. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MENTAL TESTS AND 
SCALES. By Charles K. A. Wang. Volume I. Catholic University 
Press, Peiping, China, 1939. 


This is the first publication of the College of Education of the Catholic 
University of Peiping. 

The volume is complete in itself, but is numbered “ Volume I” to 
suggest that supplements are in view. Dr. Wang states that the book 1s 
a result of ten years’ work, begun to provide for his own needs and later 
developed to meet the needs of others. It endeavours to include all 
schemes of mental measurement available in the English language up to 
1939, including possibly most of the items published in that year. In 
compiling the list earlier bibliographies (e.g. Hilldreth’s Bibliograp’y 
Mental Tests and Rating Scales, and others) have been consulted. 

The tests are arranged under headings which seem to follow classifica 
tions already recognized. Each test is dated, its author or inventor 1s 
named, and its title is followed by a summary description, with references 
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to publications where particulars may be found. The descriptions are 
well arranged and clearly expressed. In many cases Dr. Wang has him- 
self examined the material; in some he quotes summaries and opinions 
given by others. 
- Social psychologists will no doubt find Part II, which deals with 
measurement of personality and character, of much value in their field. 
Nearly 200 pages are filled by a list of Tests or Measures of Adjustment 
and Integration, Attitudes and Opinions, Moral Development and so on. 
Even those who still feel some reserve about the procedures and results of 
tests will find it useful to have abundant material placed at their disposal. 
Is Bibliography the most suitable title ? Would not Jndex have been more 
appropriate ? Books on Testing are not the immediate subject. 


ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
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